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1a When ordering Books, or Goods of any 
kind noticed in these columns, please state that 
you saw them advertised in the NEw-ENGLAND 
or the NATIONAL JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


~_ DITSON & CO’S 
MUSICAL RECORD, 


A NEW MUSICAL WEEKLY PAPER, 


Toe First NUMBER TO APPEAR SEPT. 7. 


It will be under the able editorial management of Mr. 
wm. H. CLARKE, and will be a true Musical 
News-paper, its frequent a pemmnnes enabling it to 
give the latest news from all parts of the country and 
of the world, with reports of Conveptions, Music- 
Schools, Festivals, &c., and with bright, clear, interest- 
ing articles on all subjects pertaining to musical prog- 


ie Ditson & Co’s Musical Record 


will be an impartial paper. The firm publish for all 
composers, -— ay he more ~ apt one at the ex- 
yense of another. music teachers and musical am- 
| rome are invited to mg ye this, which is, in a special 
sense, their paper, an send on all interesting items 
of information in their respective districts. A 

Subscription price, $2 2 year in advance. No Free 
List. Premiums for lis of subscribers. More than 
ri ie chases’ with pot gto = ial musical 

ill exe ‘ : 

departments. Specimen copies sent free on applica- 
tion. 

Subscribe now and get two extra numbers. 


OLIVER DITSON & Co., 
182 451 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


TEACHER. 


Mr. WM. A. AYRES desires a position as teacher of 
Mathematics or Natural Science, or as Principal of a 
High School or Academy. Situation on the sea-coast 
preferred. 

Mr. Ayres is a graduate of Yale in the class of 1864 ; 
has studied abroad, and is practically and theoretically 
proficient in the art of teaching. 

Address WILLIAM A. AYRES, 

182 b Hartford, Conn. 


APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB. 


Six Illustrated Lectures upon Physiography, or the 
Elements of Natural Scenery, will be delivered by Prof. 
W. H. NILEs at the Union Hall, Boston, on successive 
Saturday afternoons, nning Oct, 12th. Particulars 
to be given in future notices. 182 a 


ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Prepares boys for the best Colleges and Scientific 
Schools. Combines class and personal instruction.— 
Opens Sept. 16. Circulars by mail. 


PRIVATE PUPILS.— A few young men or young la- 
dies received at reasonable charge. 
HENRY DAME, A.M., 
182 tf 40 Cortes Street (near Berkeley). 


NATIONAL SCHOOOL OF 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Course in Elocution. Course in Oratory. Literary 
Course for public —— readers, teachers, and the 
eneral student of higher English. Fall term opens 
Sept. 30th. Sixty-page Catalogue sent on application. 
_ 182 m J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Prest. 


: BOSTON: 
MASSACHUSETTS: { 164 West Chester Park. 


OME, with personal tuition adapted to their 
requirements, for six ladies in the family of the 
subscriber, who also continues to read with a few | 
men for the English and American Universities. Boar« 
and residence for the latter can be had in the house of 
one of his assistant teachers. Next session begins Sep- 
tember 24th, 1878, 
Adult pupils instructed, by correspondence, in Greek 
and Latin composition, and criticism. 
For prospectus and reference-lists address 
181 ¢ E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY, 
AT EASTHAMPTON, MASS. The next term will be- 
gin Sept. 5. The full course of study in both the Clas- 
sical and English Departments occupies four years, 
though students will be fitte’ to enter the best Scientific 
Schools at the end of the third year. Expenses as low 
as elswhere, and free tuition to worthy students. For 
catalogue con full information, address 
181 . W. FAIRBANKS, Principal. 


RS. LEAVITT'S SCHOOL for Young La- 
dies and Children will reépen, twelfth year, at her 
house, 115 Warren Avenue Boston, Monday, Sep - 23, °78. 
Common and higher English branches, French, German, 
Italian, Latin, Singing, and Drawing taught. 181 zz 


A LADY OF EXPERIENOE desires a situ 
ation to teach French, German, or English. Good 
reference. Address “TEACHER,” P. O. Box 1293, Prov- 
idence, R. I. 182 b 
WANTED to hire, an equip Private School, 
p piekting a fair income. Address * ‘TEACHER,’ 
-O. Box 15, Stowe, Mase. 182 a 



































TUFTS COLLEGE. 


THREE COURSES OF STUDY ARE OFFERED : 

I. The usnal Academic course, 

II. The Philosophical course, wherein the Modern 
Languages are substituted for Greek of Course I. 

III. The Engineering course of three years, leading to 
the degree of Civil Engineer. 

The College is situated within fifteen minutes of Bos- 
ton by rail. Expenses are moderate. Liberal aid is 
afforded needy students by scholarships and tunities. 

Address Pror. CHARLES E. Fay, ng 2 

151 zz (1) College Hill, Mass. 


GOOD TIMES. 


The Second Year of this useful and very popular 
magazine will commence with September, 1878 (ten 
numbers constitute the year. 

Annual subscriptions may commence with any num- 
ber, and continue through ten issues. 

TERMS (in advance): $1.00 per year ; Single numbers, 
15 cents. Editor, Mrs. M. B. C. SLADE, Fall River. 

Address business communications to 

T. W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 

182 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 





Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania, 


The Twenty-Ninth Winter Session will open Thursday, 
Oct. 3, 1878, in the commodious new college building. 
Clinical instruction is given in Woman’s Hospital, Penn- 
sylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and tery eed Hospitals. 

Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, 
and Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of 
material) to all matriculants of the year. Address, 
RACHEL L. BODLEY, A.M., Dean, North College Ave., 
and 2ist St., Philadelphia, Pa. 164 z eow 











Boston University School of Medicine, 


The lectures of the sixth year will begin Oct. 9th, 
1878, and continue till June, 1879. This Medical School 
was one of the first in this country to require prelimin- 
ary examinations and to furnish a three years’ graded 
course. To secure still more thorough results, an 
optional four years’ course is established, by which the 
graduate attains an additional degree in Medicine, as 
evidence of study. Address 

I, T. TALBOT, M.D., Dean, 


178 f 66 Marlborough St., Boston. 


NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


NEw YORK OFFICES ONLY AT 


No. 5 East 14th St., (2d door Bast of Fifth Avenue.) 


(Incorporated 1865.) 

This Renowned Music-School, and School of Elo- 
cution, Oratory, Dramatic Action, Modern Languages, 
Drawing, and Painting, offers unequaled advantages to 
pupils, from the first beginner to the finished artist. 

The Conservatory remains open the entire year. 171 


English and Classical School 
FOR BOYS. 
No. 10 Somerset St., Boston. (EHstablished A. D. 1860.) 
The course of study is arranged to secure a thorough 
preparation for Harvard University and for the Scien- 


fic Schools. Copies of recent examination ; ¥ 
will be sent on application. [102tf] W.N.EA " 














State Normal and Training School, 
FARMINGTON, MAINE. 


The fall term will begin on Tuesday, August 27. 
For further information or catalogues, address 
182d Cc. C. ROUNDS, Principal. 


“READING, ORATORY, PERSONATION. 


MOSES T. BROWN, ™.A., 
PROFESSOR OF ORATORY AT TUFTS COLLEGE, 
has arranged for lecture courses, colleges, and students, 

THE CHARLES DICKENS READINGS: 

Four charming Stories told after the manner and in 
the spirit of the great Novelist. 

THE TUFTS COLLEGE LECTURES ON ELOCU- 
TLON AND GESTURE: Ten Lectures on the Science 
and Art of Elocution and Action, illustrated by Mod- 
els and Charts. 

CHARLES DICKENS AND THE NEW SCHOOL OF 
AMERICAN HUMORISTS: Illustrated by Readings 
and Character-sketches for Lyceums. é 
PROF. BROWN will receive a limited number of pupils 

in Elocution after October 1st. For terms address at 
174 St. James Hotel, Boston. 


S. S. HAMILL, 


AUTHOR OF 


The Science of Elocution, 


Will locate in CHICAGO, September, to devote him- 
self exclusively to special instruction in 


ELOCUTION AND DRAMATIC a 
180 t 














LOCUTION REMOVAL. C.8S.COLBY 

will hereafter receive —_ at 149A Tremont St. 
Special advantages given estas. 5 ring and Summer 
months. Stammering cured. eferences : James E. 
Murdoch, Stacy Baxter, and Faculty of the School of 
Oratory. Office hours, 2 to 6. 169 


“T> LOCUTION SIMPLIFIED.” Send 
50c. for it. Elocution taught; Stammering cured. 
R K. FOBES 149A Tremont St. Boston, 


SCHOOLS fran. GRATIS 


with Teachers, through 
the New-England Bureau of Education, 





WA 





dey * further 
information, circulars, etc., etc., address the Manager, 
FB. SNow. 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 161 





New-York Seminary for Kindergarten Teachers, 


WITH MODEL KINDERCARTEN, 


REOPENS Noy, ist, 1878, 


rT 


Pror. JOHN KRAUS, 
Mus. MARIA KRAUS-ROELTE, | Principals, 
(Authors of Kindergarten Guide.) 





* Prof. John Kraus is a disciple of the Pestalozzi-Dies- 
terweg-Frébel school, according to the rational modern 
meaning of the term, and one of the first propagators of 
the Kindergarten in America. The names of Kraus 
and Kraus-Boelte and Kindergarten in this country are 


9 West Twenty-Eighth St., New Veork. 4 





——— 


Schermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency, and 


AMERICAN Scuool ENstiTuTE, Este, 1855, 
Provides Families, Schools, Colleges, with Teachers 
of known calibre and character. Represents 
reliable Teachers seeking positions. Sells and rents 
School Properties. Gives Parents information of goed 
Schools. Circulars,with highestendor ts,for stamp. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Sec’y. 
30 East 14th St., (near University Pl.), New York. 





DEXTER HOUSE, 


T. D. FOSS, Prop’r. 
Good accommodations for Summer boarders, at mod- 
erate prices. Good boating, fishing, and hunting. 1711 


‘“‘EXCELSIOR!”’ 


The best INK WELL for School Desks ever invented; 
also a very superior BLACKBOARD ERASER. The above 
have been commended by so many school-officers and 
teachers that the subscriber has secured a patent on 
both articles. Silver Medal BLACKBOARD SLATING, 
in cans of all sizes ; makes the best Blackboard in use. 
Send for circular and Price List. H. H. BURRING- 
TON, Providence, R. 1.; A. G. WuiTcoms, 73 Fulton 
Street, Agent for Boston. [Samples may be seen at 
this Office.) 181 ¢ 


Teachers’ Home, 
TILTON, N. HM. 








indeed synonymous; they have become | 
words; they are so identified with the Kindergarten 
that one cannot speak about the one without thinking 
about the other.”-—School Commissioner Albert Kiam- 
eroth af New York. 

“ Mrs. Kraus-Boelte is the first authority on the sub- 
ject....... Her ideal of a trained Kindergarten- 
teacher she inspires her pupils with a standard, and 
is so high, and at the same time with so much modesty 
and ardor to improve, that to have her certificate is a 
guarantee of excellence.”—Miss E. P, Peabody. 

‘Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, of all American Kindergart- 
ners, holds the highest place. . . . It is to the labors of 
this lady, more than any other, that the increasing suc- 


cess of the Mindengaatan, is due, and ls have ac- 
complished more than all the ply har: A Poy 

The class of 1876-77 consisted of thirty-two young 
ladies, twenty-eight of whome recived certificates. 


The class of 1877-78 consisted of thirty-two ladies, 
twenty-one of whom received certificates; the rest en- 
tered too late to finish their studies, or were prevented 
by sickness or other causes from coming up to the 
mark. It should be borne in mind that all the ladies 
have to go through the entire course; also those young 
ladies who study for their own accomplishment. A 
number of the latter work now among the poor, or 
in charity Kindergartens, 





~ ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. 


PRACTICAL ELOCUTION, « condensed 
and comprehensive treatment of the subject, based 
upon the methods taught in the National School of Elo- 
cution and Oratory. Cloth, $1.25. 

THE ELOCUTIONIST'’S ANNUAL, Nos. 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, mow ready. 200 pages each. Latest read- 


ings and dialogues. Paper, 35c; cloth, 75c. 
BEST HINGS FROM BEST AU- 
THORS. Vols. 1 and 2 now ready. Vol. I. contains 


Elocutionist’s Annuals, Nos. 1,2, and3. Vol. Il. con- 
tains Elocutionist’s Annuals, Nos. 4, 5, and 6. 600 pages 
each. Cloth, $1.50. 

ORATORY. An Oration by Henry Ward Begcher, 
delivered before the National School of Elocution and 
Oratory. Paper, 15 cts.; cloth, 25 cts. want 


TABLE OF VOCAL EXERCISES. 
Chart, 32x 44 inches, mounted, $2.00. 

ANALYSIS OF PRINCIPLES. Wall Chart, 
60 x 72 inches, $8.00. 


te Any of the above pee sent postpaid, on 
receipt of price. J.W.SHOEMAKER & CO., 
182 a 1418 Chestnut Street, Philadeiphia. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


FOR THE 


Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, viz: 


The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Four Special Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 

The College Calendar, containing full particulars, will 
be sent on ne to 


Iss ADA L. HOWARD, President, 
Wellesley, Mass. 








176 zz 


BOUND VOLUMES. 


PRIMARY TEACHER, 1877-8. 





Price, postage prepaid,................+.-- $1.50. 
GOOD TIMES, 1877-8. 
Price, postage prepaid, ...............----- $1.50. 


Address 
THOS W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 
182 16 Hawley St., Boston. 





| TEACHERS occas SP ace ee 





REWARDS of MERIT, SPEAKERS, etc, 
Price-List free, F.E. ADAMS, Hill,N.H.  181b 





OPERA CLASSES, 
At Reduced Prices. 
TELESCOPES, MICROSCOPES, 
THERMOMETERS, SPECTACLES. 


R. & J, BECK, 921 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue, 


WARD'S NATURAL SCIENCE ESTABLISHMENT 





Supplies Cabinets in Colleges. Teach of Natural Sci- 
will be uided by. plat and of Nyaa ny 

what can 
nished them which 


may indicate. 
An immense of Minerals, 
Rocks, Fossils, Casts of Fossils, Geological Ma 
Models, Skeletons, Stuffed , Birds, and Rep- 
tiles. Batrachians and Fishes in alcohol; Crustaceans, 
Mollusks, Echinoderms, Crinoids, Corals, Sponges, For 
amenifera, &c., dry and inalcohol. Also most interest 
ing Glass Models of Invertebrates. American and For 
eign Birds’ Eggs. Send for Circular to 

167tf Pror. H. A. WARD, A.M., Rochester, N.Y. 


~ CHEAP APPARATUS 


For StupENTs AND CoMMON SCHOOLS. 


Now ready, Prof. Tyndall’s new collection of Zleetrice 
Instruments to accompany his Lessons in Electricity, for 
schools and private students. Complete sets, consisting 
of 58 various Instruments and Materials, price $55.00. 
Tyndall's Manual, $1.00. Descriptive price-list free on 
ay (grrr 

ll various School Soe illustrating natural 
phenomena, on hand and made to order. 
CURT W. MEVER, 
Importer and Manufacturer of Philosophical, Electro- 
edical, Optical, and other Instruments and Supplies, 
182 Broadway, New York, 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
DRAWING MATERIALS, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Botanical Glasses, Microscopes, Telescopes, Spy- 
Glasses, Opera and Field Glasses, Entomological Pins. 
Priced and Illustrated catalogues sent on application. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


122 zz (1) 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 











JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
ta" MICROSCOPES FROM $50 TO $1,000. 465 
Catalogues on application, ZL 





MUSIC $1 5 atthe NEW ENGLAND 


154 
12 Lessons for Conservatory, 
Music Hall ; the largest music school in the 


world. Open all the year. 75 eminent professors. 18,000 
students since 1867. Situations secured for its graduates. 
For prospectus, address E. Tourjez, Music Hall, Boston. 


USE THE UNRIVALED 


SILICATHE 


BLACK DIAMOND 
LIQUID SLATING. 


Be sure and get the genuine article. For terms and 
directions for use, send to Sole Proprietors, N. VW. Sil- 
icate Book Slate Co., 191 Fulton St., N. Y. 








A CAPITAL OCCUPATION ! 


(The Publisher of the JouRNAL OF EDUCATION, the 
PRIMARY TEACHER, and the Goop Times, offers per 
manept employment to good Canvassers. Hacellent 
commissions, Address 

THOS. W. BICKNELL, 





182 16 Hawley St., Boston, 
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Friends of Education, 
YOUR ATTENTION! 


The Common - School Question Book 


Contains nearly 3000 Questions and Answers on the 
branches of study taught in our schools. Used suc- 
cessfully in the different grades of schools ; of inesti- 
mable value to Teachers and those contemplating 
teaching ; very valuable in every family for reference; 
every question and answer full of interest. 

A Grand Werk fer Agents. 


See advertisement in THE JOURNAL of July 25th. 
Send 3 cent stamp for descriptive circular, introduc- 
tory prices, terms to Agents, &c. Address 
c. W. HAGAR, 
181 tf Plattsburgh, Clinton Co., N. Y. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
S[TeOTMeYyOH pue 
WO pue jeormAyd 
JO ONFOTeWH pozeysnyi[y 10; pueg 


N. H. EDCERTON & co., 
924 Chestnut Street, 


snjzeieddy [eorme 


3) 181 








THE COMMON SENSE 
Bent Wood Desk. 





(Bent Wood and Malleable Iron.) 


No Slats to become Rickety. 
No Castings to Break. 
Backs and Seats Curved, yet Solid. 

It cannot be broken by the roughest usage that the 
roughest boy can subject it to. 

To Committees preferring a cast-iron desk we offer 
our improved “ CHARTER OAK” Desk, the heaviest 
strongest, and most comfortable in the market. 

For descriptive cireulars of the above, also Church, 
Hall, and Office Furniture, and School Supplies of every 
description, address 
EXCELSIOR SCHOOL FURNITURE MFG. COMPANY, 

1003 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA, 
Or THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


General Agents for New England, 
23 Hawley St., Boston, Maas. 171 


ta Send for Catalogue. 


164 tf 


MAGIC LANTERNS, 
For Scientific Llustrations and Public Exhibitions. 
PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


= — 


Cc. T. MILLIGAN 
728 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 





Crayons, chea 





A. H. ANDREWS & C0., 
213 Wabash Av., Chicago, 
Largest Manufacturers 
SCHOOL FURNISHINGS. 


* Dustless ’’ Eraser, only $1.80 

doz.: best made, ‘ Dustless’’ 

r than Chalk 
and a thousand times better. 


Globes, Apparatus, &c. 
ANDREWS’ Pencil-holding 
Noiseless Slates ; Kindergar- 
ten and Drawing Slates and 
Child’s First Drawing Book, 
just out. “ Perfection Slate.” 
i Send for Price Lists of 
Slates and introductory rates. 
158 tf 


Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus 








uitable for Analytical, Technical, and Scientific use. 








Tortoise Shell ©°™=* 


JEWELRY. This cut is a fac-simile 
of our STORK Sleeve Buttons. Solid 
Gold inlaid, $4.00. Gold plate $1.50 
Solid Gold Initial, $2.50. Gold , te o 
lain, $1.00. Combs repaired. plad for 
Jatalogue. Goods sent by mail.Sen 
MILO HILDRETH & CO., 
Manufacturers, Northboro, Mass. 
Retail Store: 
156 z 423 Washington St., Boston. 











FASHIONABLE CARDS, no two alike, 
with name, 10 cents. Twenty Scroll, with name, 
10 cents, —— nts’ outtit, 10 cents. 

139 zz EO. L. ED, Nassau, N. Y. 


$5 10 $20 Kiiireme Stinson & Co, Portiass, Me: 





BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA. 
Descriptive Priced Catalogue furnished on application. 





School, Church, 
Hall, and Office 


Furniture, 


Of the most improved pat- 
terns. The FEARLESS is the 
only bolted and braced School 
Desk, and has no equal. 


MICH. SCHOOL FURNIT’E CO. 
16 Hawley-St., Boston. 


M‘roor TABLET SLATES, 


Fer Slate-Pencil Use. 
No. 1, 5, x 84 inches, two marking-surfaces, 15 cents, 
“ 25 “ 








“ 2, 5, x 8, six “ “ 
“ 3, 6 x Rx ae two “ “ee 20 “ 
“ 4,6 x 8% “ six “ “ 30 “ 
“ 5, 6, x 9% “ two “ “oe 25 “a 
“ 6, 6, x 9 “ six “ “ 40 “ 


These Slates are light, noiseless, and durable. 
Sample copies furnished on <a of price. Address 
J. A. SWASEY, Man/r., 19 Brattle St., Boston. 149 





E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PHYSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
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illustrated, price 20 cents 





HOLTZ ELECTRIC MACHINE, 12-INCH REVOLVING PLATE, PRICE $15.00. 
Catalogues of Physical Apparatus, fully | 


te WHEN WRITING PLEA. MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 


Condensed Descriptive Catalogues, in 
full, omitting illustrations, sent free. 
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FIL a 
ALLAN’S ANTI-FAT is the great remedy for Cor- 
milence. It is purely vegetable and perfectly harm- 
ess. It acts upon the food in the stomach, pre- 
venting ite being converted into fat. Taken in 
accordance with directions, it will uce a fat 

person te ve pounds per week. 
“Corpulence is not only a (isease itself, but the 
harbinger of others.” So wrote Hippocrates two 
thousand yeaas ago, and what was true then is none 
the less so to-day. Sold by druneie®, of sent, by exe 

d 


press, for $1.50. Quarterslozen $4, Address, 
BOTANIC MEDICINE CO., Prop’rs, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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A. G. WHITCOMB, 
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$66 a week in yourown town. Terms and $5 outéit 
free. Address H. H4LLETT & Co., Portland, Me, 


73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
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ESTABLISHED 1846. 


HARRISON’S 
Writing-Inks «> Mucilage, 


The Finest JET BLACK INK, for School Purposes. 
Send for Circular to 


155 zz HARRISON INK CO.,5 Murray St., N. Y. 


BUCKEVE BELL FOUNDRY. 
~ Daatined in 1837. 
uperior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounte 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Vaurchen 
Schools, , Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks. etc. Fully Warranted. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vaspczen & Tit, 102 E. 2d St., Cincinnati. 














u WAX, 
The OO OAL UA NTAGE bc. 
Best Known. FstaBisHen,i824 





| Ldlustrated with numerous Wood-cuts and Plates, many 


' 


‘| the Zodlogy of 


_ Agents Wanted. © 





of them beautifully colored. 
The Museum of Natural History, 
WITH A HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN FAUNA, 


BY DR. JOSEPH B. HOLDER, 
Of the American Museum of Natural History, N. Y, 





[From J. 8. NEWBERRY, Professor of Geology and Pa- 
lwontology in Columbia College, New York.) 

“ Messrs. VIRTUE & YORSTON—Gentiemen: With 
the general plan and execution of the work Iam much 

leased. Under Dr. Holder's supervision it will be sure 
o be scientifically accurate; and his contributions on 
merica will give it great additional 
value to American students and readers,” 
[From D. 8. MARTIN, Professor of Geology in Rutgers 
Institute, New York. 

“The movement is a good one, and in good hands ; 
and I wiah it all success.” 

(From J.J. STEVENSON, Professor of Geology in Uni- 
versity of the City of New York.) 

* The value of the work as sufficiently attested by the 
high reputation of its authors.” 

[From J. W. DICKINSON, Secretary of Board of Edu- 
cation, Commonwea!th of Massachusetts.) 

“Tam convinced that the work entitled 7he J/useum 
of Natural History ia adapted to accomplish the pur 
pose for which it is designed.” 

[From E. 8. BASTIN, Professor of Physical Science, 
University of Chicago.) 

“ The eminent names that compose its corps of editors 
are a suflicient guarantee that the work will be scien- 
tifically accurate.”’ a 

From W. H. DALY, Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
“T cordially recommend the book to the public in 
everal,”’ 
Published only by Subscription. 

i Teachers and students can dispose of their spare 
time to great advantage, by soliciting orders for the 
above work. Full particulars of 
C. H, HENRIQUES, JAMES &. VIRTUE, 

165 tf Manager. 123 Dey St., N. VW. City. 


Do WEBSTER’S 
You UNABRIDGED 
Want DICTIONARY ? 


SIX NEW SUBSCRIBERS and $15.00 sent us wil! 
secure a copy of the latest edition. The work will be 
sent by express (freight to be paid by the recipient), or 
may be taken at our Office free of cost. 

Now is the time to get this magnificent work. 

Address T. W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 

181 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 
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NEW BOOK, Vo muT 

In this new volume the popular author of NIGHT 
SCENES IN THE BIBLE portrays with vivid and thrilling 
force and eloquence the events of Sacred Truth, and 
adds fresh testimony to the beauty, pathos, and sublimity 
of the Storiea of the Bible. Agents will find this Book, 
with its sparkling thoughts, glowing style, beautiful 
Engravings, and rich bindings, the best in the niarket. 


Terma liheral. Circulars free. Address J. C. 
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Can dispose of their spare time to great advantage, by 
soliciting orders for THE WORLD'S ENCYCLOPE- 
DIA OF WONDERS & CURIOSITIES, NATURE & 
ART, LITERATURE Aanp SCIENCE. = 1200 pager 
octavo, profusely iliustrated. No teacher or scholas 
can afford to be without this work, and all people of in- 
telligence will buy it. Full particulars of . 
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157 142 Eighth Street, V. Y. City. 
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ON THE HILLS. 


BY 8S. D. SEABURY, YARMOUTH, ME. 


Come forth upon the lifted hills, 
O hearts that feel, O eyes that see! 
And learn of Him who grandly fills 
The earth and sky with beauty free! 
* ” * ~ * * 


’Tis sunset’s hour! Along the sky 
In streams the golden splendors fly, 
Then fade, and slowly, slowly die. 


Earth’s shrines! upraised by God’s own hand, 
The gray old heads of mountains grand, 
Sun-crowned, in radiant glory stand. 


The wildwood, with its dark green sweep, 
Wraps all the vales in shadows deep, 
And woos the song-bird home to sleep. 


In yonder grove of softest green, 
When lifts the willow-curtain’s screen, 
The dead’s embowered shafts are seen. 


Beyond, the hamlets, old and staid, 
Nestle amid the elm-tree’s shade, 
Or peep from out some woodland glade. 


Far down, where gleams the shim’ring bay, 
Lingers the sun, with loving ray, 
Watching the white-veiled surges play. 


Yon feath’ry cloud, from darkness sprung, 
That o’er the distant waters hung, 
Hath on a crimson mantle flung. 


The wild flower and the fragrant fern 
Sudden with pale gold jewels burn, 
That soon to star-like spangles turn, 


As from the east, with steady flight, 
Come on the peaceful shades of night 
To light her twinkling candles bright. 


Then from the deep the moon doth greet 
The gentle scene and, smiling sweet, 
Sports o’er the waves with silvery feet. 


In love bend low the star-lit skies; 
The grateful hills responsive rise, 
And twilight’s glory calmly dies. 


Now from the vale where winds the stream, 
And pluméd alders nod and dream, 
The tiny firefly torehes gleam. 


O wild flowers gemmed with pearly dew! 
O woods with moonbeams dancing through! 
My heart is on the heights with you: 

* * * * * * 


God of the hills and mountains high; 
Of moon and star and wild, wide sea; 
Of flower and fern and shining sky; 
My soul to-night gives praise to thee! 
— Congregationalist. 








PUBLIC OPINION. 


“Grinp.”—In mere “ grind” the American teachers 
are not much more successful than our pupil-teachers 
who are in the third or fourth year of their apprentice- 
ship; but their higher and more liberal “ culture,” — 
to use a word of which I became rather tired while I 
was in New England, — has a very obvious effect upon 
the children. Children of thirteen in an American 


‘grammar school may not know very much more than 


children of the same age in our own public elementary 
schools, but they seemed to me to be superior in gen- 
eral intelligence, and in what the Americans call 
“brightness.”—R. W. Dale, in Nineteenth Century. 


Tue Neep or Tecunicat Scuoors.—On this foun- 
dation, and at a comparatively small cost, we can erect 
4 system of schools for technical training possessing ad- 
vantages better than are possible in any other country, 
if, perhaps, Germany be excepted. The schools for 
technical training should be established first in the 
manufacturing cities and principal towns, and the 
schools in each with propriety might be designed to 
promote local interests, and to advance the trades and 
branches of industry with which the citizens and labor- 
ers are best acquainted. This system would give to 
every locality the means of promoting its private pros- 


represent the industrial interests of the entire commu- 
nity. An intelligent, inventive, progressive, laboring 
population is so essential to the welfare and prosperity 
of a State, that I do not hesitate to recommend the es- 
tablishment and support of these schools at the public 
expense.— Hon. George S. Boutwell, Mass. 

PieasE Stop my — WuHat?—“Times are hard, 
money is scarce, business is dull, retrenchment is a duty; 
please stop my —” whiskey? “QO, no; times are not 
hard enough for that yet. But there is something else 
that costs me a large amount of money every year, which 
I wish to save; please stop my —” tobacco, cigars, and 
snuff? “No, no, not these; but I must retrench some- 
where ; please stop my —” ribbons, jewels, ornaments, 
and trinkets? “ Not at all; pride must be fostered if 
times are ever so hard; but I believe I can see a way 
to effect quite a saving in another direction; please 
stop my —” tea, coffee, and needles and unhealthy lux- 
uries? “No, no, no, not those. I cannot think of 
that sacrifice ; I must think of something else. Ah! I 
have it now. My paper costs me eight cents a month; 


one dollar a year; I must save that. Please stop my 
paper. That will carry me through the panic easily. 
I believe in retrenchment and economy, especially in 
brains.” — Household. 


Necessity or Epucation.—A sound and liberal 
education is the surest pathway to success in all pur- 
suits. Statistics show that the educated man will, on 
the average, be as far advanced in his career at 35 as 
the uneducated man at 45 or even 50. His education 
While 


not one out of every ten well educated. men makes a 





is as good as ten years’ start of his competitors. 


comparative failure, not one out of every ten of unedu- 
cated men achieves success. The chances of the edu- 
cated man are, therefore, ten to one better than those of 


the uneducated. This is true in every branch of busi- 
ness ; in agriculture and mechanic arts, as well as in 
law, medicine, or trade.—John M. Gregory, LL.D., 
Prest. Ill. Ind. Univ. 


STANDARD AvuTHORITIES.—The physician, the law- 
yer, the soldier, the sailor, the political economist, the 
clregyman,—nay, even the very cook has his standard au- 
thority, universally accepted; but the teacher, whose vo- 


cation is more important than that of any ‘of them, is 
left without chart or compass.— Thomas Hunter, Prest. 
Normal College, N. Y. 


INFLUENCE OF Epucatep Mrn.— Educated men 
cannot expect to influence public sentiment without de- 
cided effort. They cannot leap at a bound to the head 
of political parties, nor become representatives of large 
bodies of people without mixing with them, and prov- 
ing their capacity for public service. Any one who is 
really interested in public affairs, and at the same time 
has at heart the welfare and advancement of those 
around him, will find little difficulty in obtaining a po- 
sition equal to his ability. If public usefulness should 
become the aim of our educated classes, public honors 
would soon follow, and our best men would be our polit- 
ical leaders. A popular government without the codp- 


eration of its educated classes, is like a ship without a 
rudder, or a locomotive without a brake. These essen- 
tials are easily added, but are none the less vital to the 
success of the complicated mechanisms.—LZz. 


Sewine 1n Scuoois.—One who has not investigated 
the matter would be surprised to know what little in- 
struction in the art of sewing, the majority of girls who 
attend the public schools receive in their homes. The 
lack of such instruction was emphatically proved by 





perity, while the result in the aggregate would fully 


an exhibition of some of the first work done by Miss 


Bigelow’s pupils, showing, as it did, almost entire ig- 
norance of the use of the needle. Starting from those 
first samples, it was an exceedingly interesting study 
to trace the progress made from month to month, up to 
the production of every variety of dolls’ underclothing, 
really finished with exquisite neatness, and some of 
which were made by girls who, at the beginning of the 
year, were the most clumsy. Of course, comparatively 
few of the scholars are apt enough to cut and make gar- 
ments fit for exhibitions of clever skill, but there are 


few so dull that they have not been taught to darn and 
patch and mend their own clothes neatly. The advan- 
tages of this knowledge cannot be overestimed. The 
scholars furnish their own needles, thread, and cloth, 
and the only extra expense to the city is for the instruc- 
tor.— Cambridge Chronicle, Mass. 


EpvucatTion BY THE State.—The assertion has re- 


to provide primary education in our public schools, and 
the right to appropriate public funds to maintain sec- 
ondary schools, high schools, technical schools, acad- 
emies, colleges, and universities is denied. If this 
proposition were true and acted upon, there would soon 
be created a monopoly and caste in education similar to 
that in the English schools, Eton and Rugby. Selfish 
universities would feed on the preparatory schools, and 
soon would claim that they alone should supply the de- 
mand for educated men. Universities are seeking now 
for legislation in their favor, and thus by monopoly in 
education, they seek to gain for their graduates that 
which they should earn only by fair competition. Were 


we to take counsel from the legacy of the past, we 
should not only jealously insist on maintaining our sec- 
ondary schools, but should see to it that the realization 
of the hopes of the wise men of former days are not to 
be frustrated by a false system of economy that will 
embarrass the successful working of a school system 
that should be an honor to the community.— Zz. 


PUNCTUATION. 


BY OTIS 8. JOHNSON. 


That pointing is an important element in written or 
printed discourse I shall not need to prove by examples. 
It is to be regretted that the subject is so rarely and so 
poorly taught in our common schools. As soon as the 
pupil is old enough to think about the relation of words 
the study of the essentials of punctuation should go 
hand in hand with his reading and writing. It becomes 
every teacher to be familiar with the principles of the 
art and to exemplify a simple and consistent practice. 

I find that my practice and guiding principles are 
not in harmony with some of the rules in the grammars 
and rhetorics and with the examples throughout the 
same and the reading-books. I may be wrong but I 
shall presume to inquire whether there is not need of 
reform in punctuation as in measures and spelling. ~Is 
not the subject treated in a somewhat arbitrary and 
mechanical way by grammarians and printers ?_ Is not 
as much time lost in setting wse/ess commas as in setting 
silent e’s? Have not the authors and printers of read- 
ing-books done much by points and the instructions 
thereon to make reading mechanical ? 

There seems to be a good degree of agreement in ref- 
erence to the purpose of punctuation as set forth in the 
definitions by different authors. 

“ Punctuation is the art of dividing composition by 
certain marks or points in order to make plain the 
meaning of the writer.” 








“The marks of punctuation are placed between sen- 


cently been made that it is the duty of the State only | 
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tences and parts of sentences to assist the reader to un- 
derstand the meaning.” 

Nearly all of our text-books state the same purpose 
either in definition or remark. “Points are used to 
mark the sense rather than the pauses.” — Greene. 

“Old grammarians taught that points were used 
merely as aids to reading but punctuation is entirely 
independent of elocution.”— Quackenbos. 

Hart agrees with the above and in Parker’s English 
Composition We find the following: “‘lhe tendency 
among authors at the present day is to use fewer marks 
of punctuation than were formerly employed, which is 
a decided improvement.” Would that the tendency 
could be realized ! 

It is not my purpose in this article to discuss the 
rules and precepts of the various books but to examine 
an example of the art. I should here state a principle 
that has been applied even to the quotations in punctu- 
ating this article in which thus far only one comma has 
been used. Phrases and clauses are recognized as or- 
ganic wholes, parenthetical words and phrases are usually 
obvious, most of the conjunctive words are stops. 

I transcribe the sublime lines of Bryant as printed in 
Seribner’s Monthly for August: 


** So live, that when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan, which moves 
To that mysterious realm, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 
Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave, 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.’’ 


Here are eleven commas and to be consistent another 
should be inserted after “that” in the first line to set 
off all that lies between “ that” and “Thou go not” or 
in other words to show the connection. Is the comma 
needed in the first line where the connection is so close 
between “live” and the following clause ? 

As to the comma after “caravan,” although the rel- 
ative clause is introduced for the sake of euphony by 
“which,” the clause is restrictive and the same may be 
said of the clause after “realm.” Is the comma after 
“not,” in the fifth line, admissible? It would be so if 
the next line read “Scourged to thy dungeon.” Who 
can justify the comma after “grave”? Doesa thought- 
ful reader need the comma before “and” in the last 
line? Though I know that there are constructions re- 
sembling this where a comma would be required. Do 
these lines need any point from beginning to end? Or 
shall we compromise and point as follows ? 


‘** So live that, when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan which moves 
To that mysterious realm where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 
Thou go not like the quarry-slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon but, sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him and lies down to pleasant dreams.’’ 


I confess that I like it best without a point. I hope 
to provoke some of the masters to contribute on this 
subject, for I desire criticism and information. I should 
like to hear from Professor Whitney of Yale who has 
not so much as mentioned punctuation in his Essentials 
of English Grammar. If there is need of a reform let 
us carry it along with the spelling reform and the metric 
system. 








— All the presidents of the United States, except 
three, — Washington, Tyler, and Grant, — have been 
lawyers; and seventy-five per cent. of our Congressmen 
generally belong to the same profession. This fact is 
the more striking when we remember that there are 
ten million adult men in the United States, and that 
only about twenty thousand of these are lawyers. 





THE HEAT. 
“‘ At last two Fahrenheits blew up, 
And killed.two children small, 
And one barometer shot dead 
A tutor with its ball. 
“The dogs ran mad—men could not try 
If water they would choose; 
A horse fell dead,—he only left 
Four red-hot, rusty shoes!’ 
pry — Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
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j troubles. The Austrian “ ocenu- 
7 o-* | pation” is alleged to be only 
~ H % | temporary, until the provinces 
Pod + can be restored to order, and in- 


sure good government; but it 
seems in the highest degree 
probable that Austria intends, 
sooner or later, to incorporate 
Bosnia and the Herzegovina in 
her own empire, and to exchange 
their military occupation for 
permanent annexation at a favor- 
able opportunity. Both Servia 
and Montenegro received some 
small portions of territory, and 
were declared to be henceforth 
absolutely, as they have long 
been virtually, independent of 
the sultan’s rule. 

It will appear, by looking at 
the map, that the sultan’s domin- 
| ions in Europe have thus been 
_ reduced to the provinces of Rou- 
melia, Macedonia, Albania, Epi- 
rus, and Thessaly. He has been 
deprived of about one-third of 
| the territory which he governed 
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THE NEW TURKEY.* 
“— | 
BY GEORGE M. TOWLE, 


By the Treaty of Berlin, the result of the Congress 
which sat so long in the German capital, the European 
powers have made peace, and have, for a while at least, 
settled the long-perplexing Eastern question. 
be interesting and instructive to glance over the field, 
and see what changes the Treaty of Berlin has made in 
the map of the Ottoman Empire; how it has affected 
the various races, and what influence it has had, and is 
likely to have, on the destinies of nations. 

Instead of a large, virtually independent State, in- 


ee 
»” 


It will 


a yearago. His northern front- 
ier is now the Balkan range, and west of that, on a line 
running almost due westward to the Adriatic sea. The 
powers agree that the sultan shall be compelled to make 

‘such reforms in all the provinces which remain in his 

| possession, as will give the Christians every right that 

the Mohammedans already enjoy. 

The changes, resulting from the treaty, in Turkey in 
Asia, are far less in extent and importance. It is true, 
that Russia has obtained the port of Batoum, and the 
fortresses of Kars and Ardahan; but she is compelled 
‘to raze the fortifications of Batoum, and make it a free 
port; and she has been obliged to surrender all the ter- 
ritory she claimed beyond Kars. 





cluding Bulgaria and Roumelia, north and south of the | Meanwhile England, whose chief interest in the 
Balkans, it was agreed that only Bulgaria, between the | astern Question is to guard her empire in India, has 
Danube and the Balkans, should become independent, | made a separate treaty with the sultan, by which she 
with a prince of its own choosing, and the full right of | agrees to resist any further attack by Russia on his 


self-government. At the same time, the new State was 
obliged to assume its proportionate share of the Turkish 
debt. Roumelia, between the Balkans and the Aigean 
Sea, was thus saved to the dominions of the sultan, and 
the Balkans was made his northern frontier. But the 
powers further stipulated that the sultan should appoint a 
Christian governor to administer Roumelia, and that he 
should also introduce reforms which would make the 
Christians in that province in every respect the civil and 


political equals of the Mohammedans. 

A glance at the map will show how large a territory 
is thus retained by the sultan, which Russia desired to 
take away from him; this territory being indicated by 
the shaded lines. 

Russia succeeded in persuading the congress to allow 
her to re-annex Bessarabia, at the Danube mouths. 
This province belonged, however, to Roumania, which, 
though nominally Turkish, has long been, in reality, 
independent. Moreover, the Roumanians fought gal- 
lantly with the Russians in the late war, and materially 
aided them in the capture of Plevna; and the taking 
from them of Bessarabia seems an act of harsh ingrat- 
itude. In exchange, the province of Dobrudscha, just 
south of the Danube, was detached from the new prin- 
cipality of Bulgaria, and given to the Roumanians. 

Turkey was further diminished by the agreement of 
the powers that Austria should “occupy ” her two ex- 
treme northwestern provinces, Bosnia and the Herze- 
govina, which, as will be seen by the map, are contigu- 
ous to the Austrian frontier. It was here that the in- 
surrection broke out that brought about all the later 





* We are indebted to the courtesy of the Congregationalist 





for the map of New Turkey, presented on this page. 


| Asiatic dominions by force of arms; and, in order to 
have a convenient military standpoint for undertaking 
‘such a defence, should it become necessary, England 
has taken possession of the Turkish island of Cyprus, 
just off the coast of Asia Minor, which commands the 
| Huphrates valley, and which she will govern and garri- 
son. England agrees to pay the sultan the excess of 
the revenue of Cyprus over the expenditure. Russia 
was forbidden by the Treaty of Berlin either to seize 
any further territory of the sultan, or to imperil the in- 
'terests of the present creditors of Turkey in seeking the 
| payment of the indemnity she claims, the effect of which 
will probably be that she will not get any indemnity 
at all. 


The general result of the treaty may be stated as 
follows: While Turkey in Europe is considerably re- 
duced in size, it still continues to be a European power, 
protected in its existence by nations whose interest it 
is that there should be a barrier between Russia and 
the Mediterranean; the Turkish Christians will receive 
a larger share of liberty and European protection; the 
Austrian empire will, sooner or later, be increased by 
the absorption of Bosnia and the Herzegovina; England 
has acquired the responsibility of defending the Asiatic 
dominions of the sultan; while Russia, though she has 
obtained Bessarabia, Batoum, and Kars, and has been 
able to create in the new Bulgaria a state which will be 
virtually under the influence of the czar, is apparently 
as far off from the realization of her cherished dream to 
be the mistress of Constantinople, and to control the 
Bosphorous and the Dardanelles, as she was before she 
crossed the Pruth, 





— Congregationalist. 
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WHAT IS CRAM? 


It isa word in common use to denote the ability of 
a pupil to repeat by rote what he has never understood. 
In its proper application it means the collection of un- 
digested and unassimilated knowledge. The sayings of 
Mrs. Partington are “cram” in the sense of a person’s 
having caught the language without having apprehended 
the idea wrapped up in that language. The youth who 
protested to his college tutor that he would “get up” 
anything, but would never undertake to understand 
Euclid, was guilty of “cram” in the first degree. 

A distinction must be made between this “cram ” 
and that careful storing of the memory with the result 
of previous knowledge which has been realized in con- 
sciousness, carefully thought out and made a personal 
possession,—that memorizing, accompanied by clear in- 
telligence, which is an essential part of true education. 
So long as the term “cram” is confined to its proper 
signification, we cannot object to the name. It is a 
short, emphatic expression for a foolish and reprehen- 
sible practice, which ought to be vigorously condemned 
wherever it is fairly detected. 

But as the term has lately been applied in an offen- 
sive sense to a kind and quality of work of the best 
sort, simply because it happens to cut athwart some an- 
cient prejudices, it becomes necessary to insist on a 
proper distinction between the two kinds of “cram,”— 
bad cram and good cram. — C. Clarkson, in Canada 
School Journal. 








SHALL OUR COLLEGES FURNISH NORMAL 
EDUCATION ?—ENGLISH OPINION. 


Various memorials having been presented to the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge with the view of inducing it to 
establish some system of professional training and ex- 
amination for higher-grade teachers, a Syndicate has 
been appointed to consider the question referred to in 
the Memorials, and to report to the Senate whether it 
is expedient that measures should be taken by the Uni- 
versity for the preparation and examination of teachers, 
and, if so, what these measures should be. 

A circular-letter from Rev. E. Atkinson, D.D., the 
vice-chancellor of the University of Cambridge has been 
addressed to various persons interested in education, 
and the following is one of several replies, which we 
publish from The Educational Times : 


5, LANCASTER TERRACE, REGENT’s Park, ) 
March 4, 1878. J 

Reverend Sir :—I have had the honor to receive your 
circular-letter of the 15th ult., in which you submit for 
consideration the questions: “ Whether it is expedient 
that measures should be taken by the University for 
the preparation and examination of teachers; and, if 
so, what these measures should be.” 

My reply will presuppose that for the complete equip- 
ment of a skillful and accomplished schoolmaster there 
are needed,— 

(1.) Accurate and abundant knowledge of the sub- 
jects he has to teach. 

(2.) Sufficient general culture and knowledge to en- 
able him to see what he teaches in its true relation to 
other subjects, and as part of a liberal education. 

(3.) Acquaintance with mental philosophy in its 
special bearing on the manner in which the intellectual 
faculties are to be cultivated, and knowledge is to be 
acquired, 

(4.) A knowledge of the best methods of instruction, 
of economizing time, material, and teaching-power in a 
school, and of the art and science of education gen- 
erally, 

(5.) Some acquaintance with the history and litera- 
ture of education, and with the works and methods of 
eminent teachers, 

(6.) Practical and successful experience in the con- 
duct of a school or class. 


Of these several qualifications, the University already 
provides the first and second, and attests the possession 
of them by a degree. The third is also a requirement 
for which provision is, or might easily be, made in the 
moral science tripos. The last is one which no training 
or preparation can give. And it may readily be ad- 
mitted that, in just the proportion in which the candi- 
date for the teacher’s office is endowed with this gift, he 
is less dependent than other men on formal, professional 
rules; and may be more safely left to fashion his own 
methods. But all experience proves that for the ordi- 
nary teacher who is not specially fitted by taste or genius 
for the work, definite instruction in the principles and 
practice of his art is of great value; that it saves him 
from many crude experiments and serious mistakes ; 
and that it enables him to achieve a given result with a 
less expenditure of time and force, and with fuller en- 
joyment, both on his own part and on that of his 
pupils. 

I am of opinion, therefore, that the University has 
been well advised in determining to-consider this ques- 
tion ; and that it will do an important public service if, 
by its influence, increased attention is directed to the 
need of such qualifications on the part of schoolmasters, 
as I have indicated by the numbers (4), (5), and (6), 
and if provision can be made for supplying this 
need, ay oe 

Now, assuming the authorities of the Universsity to 
be convinced that measures for the organization and im- 
provement of the higher branches of the teaching pro- 
fession would be in themselves valuable, and ought to 
be undertaken by the University, it would seem that 
instruments in the hands of those authorities which are 
available for the purpose are mainly four: (1.) Actual 
instruction in the principles and practice of education ; 
(2.) Discipline and supervision of the candidate while 
under probation as a teacher; (3.) Examination; and 
(4.) The granting of a diploma (facultas docendi). I 
will refer briefly to each of these, in order. 

(1.) I have already stated [Contemporary Review, 
Dec., 1876,] publicly my reasons for thinking that sys- 
tematic lectures in the art, philosophy, and history of 
education might be made very interesting, and fruitful 
of the most practical suggestions and guidance for the 
future teacher. Professorships or lectureships on Peda- 
gogy or Didactics exist in the University of Berlin, in 
many of the colleges and lycées in connection with the 
University of France, and have lately been founded un- 
der encouraging auspices at the Universities of Edin- 
burgh and St. Andrews. I am not sanguine as to the 
immediate success of such an experiment if tried at 
Cambridge. Much would depend on the special charac- 
teristics of the first person chosen to discharge so novel 
and difficult a function. He should be profoundly ac- 
quainted with the best of what has been written and 
said upon the subject of education, and should be able 
to coordinate such materials in a scientific spirit. He 
should be practically familiar with the methods of in- 
struction in use in the most famous schools of our own 
and foreign countries. He should himself have been a 
skillful and successful schoolmaster. Above all, he 
should have a strong faith in the worth and usefulness 
of the chair which he filled, and should be able not only 
to convey the results of experience in the forms of rules 
and counsels, but also to illustrate by his own example 
the most effective methods of explaining and enforcing 
truth, and to inspire his students with enthusiasm and 
interest in their work. I cannot doubt that a professor 
so qualified would soon draw around him the best and 
most earnest of the young men who intended to devote 
their lives to the scholastic profession, and that in time, 
when it became once known that the University at- 
tached importance to investigations of this kind, the 
lectures of the professor of education would exert a far- 
reaching influence, and would be found to have raised 
and ennobled the aims of the great mass of teachers in 
England and her dependencies. 





(7.) Natural aptitude, and love for teaching. 





cation alone would yield unsatisfactory results, unless 
means were also provided for enabling the students, 
under proper supervision, to reduce the theory to prac- 
tice. It is found, in the existing training-colleges, that 
a practising school is as indispensable an adjunct to the 
teaching of method, as a hospital is to a medical school. 
For this reason it is desirable that a grammar school of 
the highest rank, and a middle school of a more modern 
type, should be at hand and under the control of the 
university authorities. Arrangements might easily be 
devised whereby such schools should be made to serve 
both as models of organization and method, and also as 
places in which the student taught and conducted classes, 
under observation and criticism. 


(3.) But even though the university should find the 
difficulty of providing professional training insuperable, 
or the demand for such training insufficient to justify 
an immediate attempt to make such provision, I have 
no doubt that much good might be done at once by the 
institution of an examination specially adapted for 
teachers. I am inclined to propose that no person 
should be admitted to the examination who shall not 
first have graduated or passed the higher local examina- 
tion for non-resident students above the age of eighteen ; 
and that the subjects of examination should be arranged 
in groups in some such way as this: 

I. Logic and Psychology, ) Considered in their special 


II. Ethics, > relation to the science 
IIT. Physiology, ) and work of education. 


IV. Method in its several applications to the sub- 
jects taught in schools, viz. : 

(a.) Language and Literature. 

(6.) Arithmetic and Mathematics. 

(c.) Applied and Experimental Science. 

(d.) History and Geography. 

V. History of the most eminent Teachers, and of 

the Literature of Education. 

VI. Discipline; the right choice and use of books 
and material; and school management, organization, 
and equipment generally. 

VII. Foreign systems of Education. 

Candidates might be required to satisfy the examin- 
ers in five out of those seven departments, and should 
also furnish proof of practical competency as teacher in 
some school approved by the university. 





(4.) A diploma granted under these conditions would 
be much valued by teachers, would greatly facilitate the 
task of head-masters and governing bodies in selecting 
assistants, and would go far to give to the calling of a 
schoolmaster fuller public recognition as one of the 
learned professions. It may be hoped that such a dis- 
tinction would often be sought and duly estimated by 
those members of the university who proposed to be- 
come teachers, and who would naturally look forward to 
employment in schools of the highest grade. But I 
should be sorry to see the usefulness of the proposed 
measure restricted to those who had resided and gradu- 
ated at the university. It is, after all, in schools not of 
the first grade, but in secondary schools for boys and 
girls, which, for the most part, do not prepare their 
scholars for a university career, and are not mainly offi- 
cered by university men, that the need for professional 
training is most keenly felt. It would not, of course, 
be desirable to grant to outsiders any certificate on the 
ground of technical skill and knowledge of piidagogik 
alone. The diploma, to be of value, should also connote 
the possession of a fairly good general education; and 
hence the suggestion I have already made, to accept the 
higher local examination for this special purpose, in- 
stead of a degree. Any candidates who had graduated 
in arts at any other university should of course be ad- 
missible, ipso facto, to the special professional examina- 
tion. I need scarcely add that, so far as that examina- 
tion is concerned, the university should be prepared to 
receive and certify women as well as men. 

It will interest me much to learn the result of the 
Syndicate’s deliberations on this important subject. I 





(2.) But, at best, a lectureship in the theory of edu- 


trust that it will seem expedient to that body to recom- 
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mend university action in each of the four forms to 
which I have referred. But even if it should prove 
that, for the present, the actual training of teachers is 
too formidable a task, and that the examination and at- 
testation of those who have acquired their professional 
skill*in other ways is the only duty which the universi- 
ty can prudently undertake, I cannot doubt that such a 
measure would, at no distant time, lead to a fuller and 
more systematic provision for the technical education of 
the schoolmaster. Meanwhile the adoption of this single 
step would do much to enlarge the usefulness of the 
university, and to increase the just influence which it 
now exerts over the whole secondary educ&tion of the 
I have the honor to be, etc., 
J. G. Firen. 


country. 


THE Rev. E. ATKINSON, D.D. 








SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


A convention of the friends of public education in 
the South, for the purpose of organizing a Southern 
Educational Association, was held at Chattanooga, 
Tenn., on the 6th, 7th, and 8th of August. The con- 
vention was called by Prof. T. C. H. Vance, principal 
of Normal School, Carlisle, Ky., and editor of The 
Eclectic Teacher. The attendance was not so large as 
was expected, only six States being represented. Let- 
ters were received from many who were unable to at- 
tend, fully indorsing the movement. Many others, 
however, and among them some of the best friends of 
public education in the South, doubted the expediency 
of the movement at the present time, and for this reason 
did not attend. They feared it would have the appear- 
ance of a sectional movement, and that it might, in 
some degree, antagonize the National Educational As- 
sociation. No such purpose, however, was entertained 
by the friends of the new Association. It was thought 
that a conference of the leading educators of the South- 
ern States would result in good. We are far behind 
the Northern States in our public education work. Our 
difficulties are greater, and many of them are peculiar 
to these States. We need to organize all our educa- 
tional forces here in the South, and agitate the sub- 
ject until our people shall be aroused to the necessity of 
making greater exertion and greater sacrifices for the 
cause of general education. 

The convention met at Chattanooga on Tuesday even- 
ing, Aug. 6th, at 8 o’clock. A temporary organization 
was formed by calling to the chair Dr. George A. Chase, 
of Louisville, Ky., and W. B. Bonnell, of Atlanta, Ga., 
secretary. 

Hon. T. J. Carlile, mayor of Chattanooga, delivered 
a brief but appropriate address, giving a warm welcome 
to*the members of the convention to the hearts and 
homes of the citizens of Chattanooga. 

A happy response on behalf of the convention was 
made by Prof. B. F. Meek, professor of English Litera- 
ture in the University of Alabama at Tuscaloosa. 

Supt. B. Mallon, of Atlanta, Ga., then read a paper 
on “ The Educational Situation of the South,” in which 
he pointed out the causes of the slow progress made in 
education in the Southern States, and indicated the 
remedy. 

On Wednesday morning the convention was organized 
into the Southern Educational Association, with the fol- 
lowing officers for the ensuing year : 


President—George A. Chase, LL.D., principal Female High 
School, Louisville, Ky. 

Vice-Presidents—Prof. O.D. Smith, Alabama; Prin. W. B. 
Bonnell, Georgia; Hon. Thomas Hargis, Kentucky; Supt. W. 
O. Rogers, Louisiana; Capt. T. Belsher, Mississippi; Supt. S. 
Y. Caldwell, Tenn. 

Secretary and Treasurer —Prof. T. C. H. Vance, Carlisle, Ky. 

Executive Committee—B. Mallon, Georgia; E. R. Dickson, 
Mobile, Ala.; J. W. Kerr, D.D., Port Gibson, Miss.; J. E. 
Seaman, New Orleans; H. D. Wyatt, Chattanooga; S. T. 
Lowery, Kentucky. 


Prof. B. F. Meek, of Alabama, read an exceedingly 
interesting paper on the “Study of English,” which 
elicited some discussion. Prof. Meek urged that more 
time and attention should be given to the study of Eng- 
lish in our schools and colleges, and expressed the be- 


lief that the English would undoubtedly become the 
dominant language of the world. 

Miss Mary Bowen, of Selma, Ala., then read Long- 
fellow’s “ Launching of the Ship,” with fine effect. 

The afternoon session was occupied in hearing and 
discussing a paper by Prof. O. D. Smith, of Auburn, 
Ala., on “Industrial Education as related to the ma- 
terial development of the South.” Prof. Smith urged 
the importance of establishing technical and industrial 
schools of a high order, and also the necessity of intro- 
ducing, as far as possible, the industrial element into 
our schools of lower grade. 

At night Dr. Chase, president of the Association, 
gave a valuable address on “The Teacher, the Chief 
Factor in the Product of a Good School.” At the close 
Miss Bowen read “The Polish Boy ” and “ New Year 
Chimes.” 

The entire day of Thursday was spent upon Lookout 
Mountain, the mayor and citizens of Chattanooga hav- 
ing arranged a most delightful excursion in behalf of 
the members of thre Association. A most bountiful 
dinner was provided by the ladies, which was spread in 
one of the streets of Rock City, on the summit of the 
mountain. 

In the evening a meeting was held at the Staunton 
House, suitable resolutions were passed, all necessary 
business transacted, and the Association adjourned. 

The constitution leaves the time and place of meet- 
ings to the executive committee. 

The following resolutions, among others, were passed : 


Resolved, That in organizing the Southern Educational 
Association, we are influenced by no sectional spirit, political 
or otherwise; that we do not desire to antagonize the National 
Teachers’ Association, but, on the contrary, we wish most cor- 
dially to coéperate with that great Association in the noble 
work it is doing in the cause of public education. But we be- 
lieve that there are peculiar difficulties and hindrances in the 
way of educational progress in these States that can best be 
considered by Southern educators, and that these obstacles can 
best be removed by an association such as we have formed. 

Resolved, That in this work we earnesly ask the coédperation 
of all the friends of education in the Southern States in order 
that we may make our education more general and more effect- 
ive. Wealso cordially invite educators from all parts of the 
Union to attend our meetings and aid us by their presence and 
counsel. 

Resolved, That this Association does most heartily approve 
the policy of the measures now before Congress which propose 
to raise an educational fund from the sales of the public lands 
and other sources, to be distributed for a term of years on the 
basis of illiteracy, and to be applied in the several States as 
directed by local State statutes. 

Resolved, That the superintendent of each of the Southern 
States is hereby requested to prepare a petition in favor of the 
policy referred, to for circulation in every county under his 
jurisdiction, and after obtaining as many signatures as possi- 
ble, to transmit the same to Washington, to be laid before the 
Senate and House of Representatives. 


This meeting of Southern educators, though not very 
large in numbers, was enthusiastic and harmonious. 
There will be an effort made next year to secure the as- 
tendance and coéperation of the leading statesmen of 
the South. B. Mation. 

Atlanta, Ga., August, 1878. 


VARIETIES. 


— Priest: “Well, Pat, and what did the landlord 
do to ye about the farm?” Pat: “Shure, yer river- 
ence, he tould me I could have immediate possession in 
six months’ time.” 

— A teacher in one of the public schools received, a 
short time since, an excuse written in behalf of a delin- 
quent pupil by the father. It runs in this wise: “Miss 
Teacher: Dot poy of mine vos absent de oder day ven 
he sthaid out. He got one big colt in his neck vot 
makes him much trouble all de vile. Please don’t give 
him some bunishment ven he vas late in de morning. 
He would got there shust in time every day, but he is 
not himself to blame; he is got no mother. She vos 
dead ten years ago. I am this poy’s parent by his 
mother before she vos dead.” 

— A California philosopher has extracted the follow- 
ing reply from a school boy to the query, “ How is the 
earth divided?” “By earthquakes, sir.” 


— “What can you do on a farm ?” inquired a farmer 





of aman who wanted work. “Do you know how to 


“QO, yes; any fool knows that. 
* No, you 


build a stone-wall ?” 
You have just to set one stone on another.” 
don’t,” thundered the farmer, “ you have to set one stone 
on two. You can go.” 

— An Expansive Petition.—It is well, at a funeral, to 
be concise and correct in narrating the incidents of the 
life and character of the deceased, his family, relations, 
etc. The following shows an unusual caution: Mr. 
Phipps died, being the third husband of Mrs. P. At 
the funeral, their regular minister being out of town, 
the Methodist minister was requested to officiate. Havy- 
ing recently been assigned to the town, and being al- 
most a stranger, he had to be hastily posted as to the 
deceased, his family, ete. At the funeral all went well, 
and a stranger might have thought him an "old and in- 
timate friend of the late Mr. Phipps. But he was a 
little foggy on the widow, for in his prayer he lost his 
reckoning, and brought the widow in about this wise: 
“ And now we commend to Thy care this widow, Thy 
handmaid, who has been bereaved again and again and 
again;” then hesitating an instant, he added, “and per- 
haps again.” Whether he had incorrectly ciphered up 
the number of husbands who had gone before, or was 
making allowance for one to come, we are not advised.— 
Editor’s Drawer, in Harper's Magazine for Sept. 








SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





PHILADELPHIA. 
IN OUR STUDY. 

Dear Journal :—You are responsible fora sad state of affairs 
in our study. Three months ago we were living here in peace; 
we had come to the sage conclusion that this summer’s vaca- 
tion should be spent at home, and mainly in our study. And 
why not? We had spent other summers lounging under the 
trees or playing with the children in some rural spot. We had 
taken books with us, — loaded our trunk, in fact, — until the 
porters thought we must be in the prospecting business, and 
were carrying home specimens of lead ore. We took the books 
out under the trees and attempted to read; but a bird or a 
grasshopper was sufficient to distract our attention, and a boy 
with a ball served at any time to lure us into entire forgetful- 
ness of intellectual pursuits. 

Now, looking at it in a business point of view, all this pleas- 
ant idling seemed a great deal of time wasted; there were so 
many problems to be solved, so much knowledge to be acquired 
and systematized. And the summer vacation was the only 
period that afforded leisure for continuous thought and study. 
So reasoned we, and resolved to spend 


A SUMMER OF PROFIT AT HOME, 
and let the summer of pleasure await another season. We felt 
it was a heroic resolve, and admired ourselves accordingly. 
(Don’t laugh, JouRNAL! you’ve done the same thing your- 
self,—that is, admired yourself, we mean.) 

We mapped out our plan, ‘and what material our library 
shelves failed to supply we procured from our friends or the 
Teachers’ Library. Our little study looked quite important, 
and we were eager to commence work on the new plan, ‘“re- 
vised and resystematized’’; yet we resolved to be prudent and 
not do too much while school was in session. 

The spring days wore on, and the mercury in the thermom- 
eter climbed to greater heights. We did not care; we expected 
it to be warm in summer. We would read the harder and 
forget it. And we read. But, somehow, even the familiar 
authors seemed more than usually abstruse. We would read 
a page, and re-read it, and yet not feel satisfied. We seemed 
utterly unable to concentrate our attention on the subject in 
hand. The merry shouts of the school-boys enjoying the half- 
holidays that are granted them through the month of June, 
came up from the green patch they call their playground, in 
full view of our south window. We have a very warm spot in 
our heart for the boys; and the genuine pleasure which they 
derive from their rough-and-tumble games always excites our 
admiration and delight. So it happened we fell to enjoying 
ourselves in sympathy with them, until the unheeded book fell 
to the floor with a crash, and reminded us of our “ heroic re- 
solve.’”?’ With some contrition for our idling propensities, we 
resolutely turned the blinds of the south window and let in 
more light from the west. Then we took up THE JOURNAL 
instead of resuming our book. We thought THe JoURNAL 4 
good paper, full of information and wholesome food for thought ; 
but latterly it had taken to advertising the 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION, 
and inviting people to go to the White mountains. It was the 
same this week as for several preceding ones. You could not 
turn over the leaves of the paper without seeing, “ Meeting of 





the American Institute,’’ — ‘The White Mountain Region.”’ 
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“< We'll pass that by,’’ we thought, alluding to a column with 
the jast-mentioned title, We read the “‘ Public Opinion ”’ and 
the editorial pages, and then that column came in on our way 
again, and we read a line or two to see what it thought so in- 
teresting about the American Institute. 

The western sunbeams slanted in at the casement and filled 
our plain little room with a flood of glory. The birds on the 
wall-paper, Which we had always regarded as absurd, lifeless 
little things, awoke in the genial warmth and hopped from 
twig to twig, chirping and singing,—wood-robins and thrushes 
they seemed to be, and oh, how sweetly they sang! Then the 
plants and vines in the windows grew into shrubs and stately 
trees. Ourlounge gave a lurch as of a train of cars coupling,— 
there was a prolonged whistle and a shriek, and we were off 
for the White Mountains. We never knew exactly how it 
came about,—we were too happy to care; but 

WE COMMENCED OUR JOURNEY 

on the B., C. and M. road just where the beautiful Merrimack 
winds into view. How splendid the river looked, as it danced 
and sparkled in the sunshine, winding now to the right and 
anon to the left of our train! and all the people seemed so 
happy! There was a large company of boys aboard, with bats 
and balls, and they laughed and shouted and tossed their balls, 
to the imminent danger of the glass-work and of the people’s 
heads. But when the conductor came in, they dropped their 
balls on the seats behind them, and looked demurely out of the 
windows, and “* bet” their *‘ heads”’ there was “jolly fishing 
in that stream.”” They were going up to Fabyan’s to playa 
match game with the White-Mountain boys. We were going 
there, too, and felt glad we should be in time for the fun. 

The sunny afternoon wore on; the rosy tints faded from the 
clouds, and the twilight shadows deepened. Everybody grew 
still. The base-ball boys were all asleep, end even the engine 
had ceased to puff and blow. We had been leaning far out of 
the window, straining our eyes to catch a last glimpse of the 
river winding like a silver thread along the dark-green banks, 
and now we sat erect to ascertain if possible the cause of the 
unusual stillness and lack of motion. 

The door of the car flew open with a bang: ‘‘ Supper!” 
shouted a cheery voice. ‘‘Supper,’? we replied; ‘‘ what sta- 
tion are we at? I’m not hungry; I would rather——”’ ‘I 
would rather you would hear the supper-bell, and not make 
me climb to this eyrie toinvite youdown. Youare atthe Hotel 
H—, and three floors above the supper-room; please descend 
at your earliest convenience.’’ And the unseen form, with a 
voice we recognized by this time, retreated to livelier scenes. 
We struck a light and picked up our book and THE JOURNAL. 
The latter we put aside wrathfully, and denominated it 

A DEMORALIZING PAPER, 

which we would not read again until it had done prating about 
this summer trip to the mountains and streams and “ wild, 
wild woods.”’ We had a feeling, however, that we would not 
to able to keep more than the letter of our resolve. THE 
JOURNAL has become a part of our household economy, and 
if one does not read it, another is sure to do so and tell you 
all there is in it. 

We joined the family, and partook of our evening meal al- 
most silently, weighed down with the thought of an entire 
afternoon wasted. ‘* You are weary,” said a solicitous mem- 
ber. We smiled a denial, which was not heeded. ‘‘ Why don’t 
you go to the White Mountains ?”’ ‘‘Can’t afford to spend 
time pleasuring, with so much work on hand.” 

“But go to the American Institute meeting; have you seen 
what Tuk JoURNAL says about it ?”’ And thesolicitous mem- 
ber reached to a side-table for a copy. We involuntarily 
pushed back our chair with the intention of running, but 
thought better of it, for we are a firm believer in the social after- 
tea chat, which so materially aids digestion. Only we did not 
feel very social. Listen: 

“THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION ” — 

WHITE-MOUNTAIN REGION.”’ 
This was too much for our small fund of good nature. We 
interrupted emphatically, ‘‘ That is all nonsense; it will do 
very well for idlers; they’ll persuade themselves they are going 
to the convention, but will be sure to“Spend their time riding 
around the country, sight-seeing and pleasure-seeking. It is 
4 frailty of our being: we may be all athirst for knowledge 
and be within a stone’s-throw of the fountain-head, but chanc- 
'ng upon a babbling mountain-stream, will linger to drink and 
taste the sweets of idleness,” 

“A wise thing to do,” said our philosopher. ‘ That is just 
the beverage and the food that you teachers need. Go to the 
Institute and keep a mile away from its doors, if at that dis- 
tance you chance upon your mountain-stream to lure you to 
forgetfulness of the less tangible stream beyond.” We con- 
ewes that a base proposition, and not worthy of areply. 

It is a rare opportunity to combine profit and pleasure,” 
Pp our champion of the Institute, —‘‘ Convention in 
the ae pleasure-seeking in the afternoons, preserves 
Then th ibrium between the physical and intellectiial powers. 
soaha ere are to be discussed some of the very educational 
a ms about which you are exercised. Why not go, and 

ve the aid of other minds on the subject 2” We had given 
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WE RETURNED TO OUR STUDY. 

We entered it with much the same feeling that a delinquent 
must experience as he presents himself bef.re a master of 
whose requirements he has fallen short. The very books 
seemed to smile in mockery and say, “‘ We’ll have a good time 
resting on our shelves this summer; you will not be equal to 
devouring us.’’ And the lounge-pillows spoke up and said, 
“You know you'll lounge on us half the summer if you stay 
at home,—better go away and give us a rest.”’ 

We lighted our student-lamp, and drew up a straight-backed 
chair, that we might not be tempted to luxuriate, and then 
read hard for a couple of hours. We felt trivmphant and self- 
satisfied as we blew out our light and retired to our sleeping- 
room, giving our impertinent lounge-pillows a spiteful punch 
in passing. We slept some, and dreamed much. Ancient 
States and empires tumbled into the Middle Ages, and T. 
Starr King recorded the fact in a treatise on the White Hills of 
New Hampshire. We awoke unrefreshed, and took up the 
day’s work with less than our usual pleasure. 

‘“*Are you going away this summer ?’’ asked a co-laborer 
in the course of the day. ‘‘ No: I think, — that is, I have not 
altogether decided. What would you think of a trip to the 
White Mountains, to attend the meeting of the American In- 
stitute? It would be arare opportunity to combine pleasure 
and profit,’? we said, instinctively quoting the words of our 
philosopher of the night before. ‘‘ Probably I’d think well of 
it if I knew more about it. Don’t know, though, as I’d care 
for your ‘combination.’’’ “I'd take the pleasure unadulter- 
ated and store it up to mix with the profit I expect to get at 
our own institute the coming winter.’’ (There was a twinkle 
in her eyes as though she spoke sarcastically.) ‘I'll send you 
a journal, and we’ll talk about the matter at the Library on 
Saturday. 

AND WE TALKED OF IT. 

That quoted phrase clung to us: “It is a rare opportunity 
to combine pleasure and profit.’”” It was a very “taking” 
phrase. We began to believe it, and to use it to convince 
others, and the result of the whole story was, we went to the 
American Institute, to the ‘White Mountain Region.’’ We 
stayed every minute of the time, too. 

‘* How many of the sessions of the. Institute did we attend ?”’ 
Now, JOURNAL, it is not in your province to ask that ques- 
tion. Just examine us, and see how much we know about it. 
We could tell you more things than you have given in your 
official report of the convention. We read it, you know, to 
see if you had listened faithfully at the meetings. We can 
honestly say, Pretty well done, good and faithful servant; but 
there were some things said and done that you do not mention. 

The dust has gathered on our books, and our lounge-pillows 
have had a rest, but they do not laugh at us or reproach us for 
our idleness,—at least, if they do, we do not see nor hear them: 
In times past we have lamented that the walls of our dear 
study were not better adorned with pictures, but we are in- 
different about it now. 

IN THE PROGRESS OF OUR TRIP 
we stored our memory’s picture-gallery with rare gems, and 
we must say that, apart from the satisfaction that we need not 
spoil our walls by driving nails to hang the pictures, there is a 
real pleasure in having them within mental handling distance, 
Then our pictures retain so much of life! That water-fall 
dashes with the same roar and plunge and showers of spray 
and plays of rainbow-light that held us entranced at Mont- 
morenci. The waters of beautiful Echo Lake sparkle and dimple 
in the rare sunshine as they did that glorious Sabbath-day when 
we gathered on its banks, and stood silent a moment in very 
awe of its beauties. Then the merry crowd send forth laughs 
and shouts to wake the echoes; then listen with bated breath 
as the answer comes back from cleft and ridge and mountain- 
peak. The soft bugle notes, thrice multiplied in echo, even 
yet awake an answering echo in our heart. Oh, they are grand 
pictures, JouRNAL; but we spoil them in the attempt to paint 
them. But there is this lamentable thing about our gallery,— 
there are so many absurd pictures among the sublime ones 
that our sense of the ludicrous is constantly appealed to, and 
this interferes with our graver;moods. For instance, this 
morning I sat down to write you 
A LETTER ON A GRAVE SUBJECT. 

A party of educational reformers have been holding meet- 
ings in this city this summer with a view to devising plans 
for remodeling our present system of instruction. They have 
met in the school-rooms, and talked under the gas-lights until 
they grew hot and suffered in consequence,—all in the cause of 
science; and we thought it only proper that, as your Philadel- 
phia correspondent, we should make some record of their 
efforts. We were pathetically describing, or trying to describe, 
their devotion; and leaning back in our chair to search our 
mental vocabulary for terms sufficiently strong in which to 
record our feelings, we came suddenly upon the scene of the 
bear-dance on the St. Saguenay. (When we opened our desk, 


this morning, and brushed the dust off, we resolutely shut the 
door of our picture-gallery, but did it with such emphasis that 
it flew off the hinges and lay prone upon the floor, So the 


with the devotional picture. We could only fancy what would 
have been the effect of the sudden introduction of the bear 
scene in the midst of the grave assembly at this educational 
meeting. People as grave and learned as they had laughed 
until the tears dimmed their vision, and we shouted again at 
the double recollection. 

Attracted by the sound, a form appeared in the doorway, 
and our philosopher of previous mention inquired, with a com- 
passionate look, ‘‘Is there anything the matter in particular ?”’ 
** Yes,” we said, growing serious, ‘‘it must be 

A CASE OF WITCHCRAFT. 

You know we’ve been to Salem, prowling around the witch- 
houses and places, and we thought then there might be more 
in the subject than people had yet arrived at.’’ ‘* Possibly,”’ 
replied philosopher, examining our pencil-point, and looking 
at the few lines we had written on the ‘‘ Reformers’ Meeting”? ; 
“*where does your malady hurt you most ?”’ ‘‘In every fibre 
of our make up. We feel an irresistible desire to leap a moun- 
tain chasm or climb a tree or take a buck-board ride with a 
pair of wild horses in harness, or even to have a bear-dance 
such as we had on the St. Saguenay. Just move that table 
and put this twine around your neck, and I'll show you.”’ 
Philosopher declined on the plea that she could not be both 


bear and audience. She motioned us gently back into our 
chair, saying, ‘‘ you are certainly in a bad condition, but others 
have been similarly affected. In fact, all people of your ego- 
tistical calibre who do a little traveling are affected in the same 
way. There is butoneremedyfor you. Putanew point on your 
pencil and write your trip. Send it to Turk JouRNAL instead 
of this dry stuff.’ ‘‘ But perhaps no one will read it?”’ ‘‘No 
matter; you’ll be cured all the same.’’? Wehave a good notion 
to do it, JOURNAL. You deserve to have something awful in- 
flicted on you. You are responsible for the fact that our books 
have remained unused on their shelves, and that our formerly 
quiet study is at times turned into a very circus by the vagaries 
of faucy born of our summer trip to the American Institute of 
Instruction. We should never have known of its existence 
had it not been for you. We think seriously we shall tell you 
how forty-nine pf the P. P. (that stands for Philadelphia 
party) went to the meeting of the American Institute and had 
a good time, ‘combining pleasure and pr fit’? in the White 
Mountain region. We'll think of it while we’re putting a new 
point on our pencil. M. H. 
Philadelphia, August, 1878. 








WHAT IS A TRUNK LINE? 





The readers of the newspapers of the day constantly see 
mention made of Trunk Line railroads, but comparatively few 
fully understand what is intended by the designation. Some 


three or four railroad lines running westward from the At- 
lantic seaboard are sometimes not wrongly called Trunk Lines, 
as they form the main arteries of traffic toward the West. If 
any railroad in the country deserves or is entitled to the name 
of a grand Trunk Line it is the Chicago and Northwestern 
Railway. The company operating this great line now controls 
more miles of railway than any other in America, if not in the 
world. It is by all odds the most important line of railroad 
in any way connected with Chicago. No other road running 
out of Chicago carries anything like as many passengers or 
hauls anything like the volume of freight that is transported 
over this road. It alone runs in and out of Chicago every day 
in the year nearly as many passenger trains as all the other 
Chicago roads put together. As it is with passenger trains so 
it is with freight; it not unfrequently brings into Chicago 
fifteen hundred loaded freight cars in a single day, and if it 
does not bring in a thousand cars its managers think it is doing 
poorly. Forty to fifty passenger trains, daily, leave and arrive 
at its depot at Chicago. Of suburban passengers it carries 
more than all the other roads that run to or from Chicago. 
These are facts that can be established by any one wishing to 
do so. Noroad but the very best could do the business this 
great line does. Its track is of the heaviest steel rail, and is 
kept in the best repair by the constantfvigilance of an army 
of track men, and is patrolled day and night the year through 
for the double purpose of keeping every thing connected with 
it in perfect condition, and for the entire safety of its patrons 
who are traveling over it. 

No road any where can show a superior track, finer coaches, 
stronger, swifter, or better locomotive engines; and no other 
road west of Chicago have ever attempted to approach it in its 
equipment of Pullman Hotel and Sleeping Coaches. It alone, 
of all the western roads, have the celebrated hotel cars, and on 
this line only can the traveler between Chicago and the Mis- 
souri river procure the comforts and luxuries that these cars 
alone can furnish. Other lines may talk of dining-cars, and 
sixteen-wheel coaches, but not one of them can offer you a 
Pullman or any other form of hotel car. These cars combine 
great luxury with the greatest obtainable comfort, and at no 
increase in expense over the common, old-fashioned and ordi- 
nary sleeping car. The marvel of those that travel on them is 
to know how the company can afford to run them and charge 
no more for berths than is charged in the old-fashioned sleeper. 
The answer is found in the great volume of travel this road is 
carrying. The thousands flock to its lines where the hundreds 
seek its competitors. We are sure that no one who has once 
seen these cars would ever use any other, if traveling in the di- 
rection they run. 

They are not for the exclusive use of the rich, but are just 
as comfortable and elegant for the poorer traveler,—costing to 
occupy these cars no moré than does the occupancy of the old- 
fashioned sleeper; no one need, for fear of expense, be prevent- 
ed from using them. They have become ‘the rage,’’ so to 
speak, with the Californians, and have attracted the majority 
of that class of travel. 

If you are about to travel East or West between Chicago and 
Council Bluffs, Omaha, Denver, or San Francisco, it will pay 
you to see that you get your tickets by the Chicago and North- 





pictures will peep out at us whenever we turn our eyes inward, 





* reason, and had no more to say. 





and this was the one that obtruded itself.) It was all over 


western Railway. At some future time we may give you fur- 
ther ideas about this great road.— The Democrat, 
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THE WEEK. 


— Gold closed, Tuesday, at 1008. 

— The 250th anniversary of the landing of John En- 
dicott at Salem will be observed on the 6th of Septem- 
ber, in Salem, Mass. 

— General Grant had a good reception in Russia. 

— Mrs. George B. Emerson, died at Winthrop, Aug. 
13, aged 85. 

— New Orleans, and other Southern cities, appear 
to be getting worse, daily, in respect to yellow fever. 

— Lord Lorne will have a salary of $50,000, as _gov- 
ernor-general of the Canadian Dominion ; and his wife’s 
income is $30,000. 

— Cardinal Lorenzo Luca has been made Pontifical 
Secretary of State, to fill the vacancy created by the 
death of Cardinal Franchi. 

— A bill to close public houses in Ireland on Sunday 
has passed the British House of Commons. 

— San Domingo and St. Thomas are to be connected 
by electric telegraph. 

— The state of siege in Cuba came toa close on the 
13th of August, after having lasted about four years 
and a half. 

— A revolutionary plot has been discovered in Vene- 
zuela, and the plotters have been foiled. 

— The new German parliament will meet the 9th of 
September. 

— Hoedel, who sought to kill Emperor William, has 
been decapitated at Berlin. 

— Hayti had two severe earthquake shocks in July. 

— Varna has passed into the hands of the Russians. 

— The British Parliament was prorogued Friday, 
August 16th. 

— The number of deaths from the late famine in 
India is stated at 1,350,000. 

— In one year 20,000 Hindoos have become Chris- 
tians in the diocese of Madras. 

— The Austro-Turkish convention, relative to the oc- 
cupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, has been signed 
by the high contracting parties. 

— The Chinese Embassy arrived at Hartford, Ct., on 
Saturday last. 

— Turkey’s ratification of the Treaty of Berlin has 
at last been received at Berlin. 

— Two battalions of cavalry, a part of the army now 
invading Mexico, crossed the Rio Grande and sur- 
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rounded Newtown for the purpose of capturing the stock 
thief, Aureola, but he had fled. No trouble leading to 
war is anticipated by this invasion of Mexico. 

— Friday last was the 101st anniversary of the battle 
of Bennington, fought August 16th, 1777. 








THe JouRNAL oF Epvucation has received the 
highest award of the Paris Exposition given to any 
Our readers will 
appreciate the compliment paid to an American educa- 
tional journal, and may rest assured that the impulse of 
such an official recognition in an International Expo- 
sition will inspire us to make our paper more truly a 
leader in all matters relating to our prosessional in- 
terests. 








GREAT credit is due T. C. H. Vance, Esq., editor of 
the Kelectic Teacher, for the advocacy, formation, and 
successful inauguration of the Southern Educational 
Association. Its first president, Professor Chase, is a 
New England man, and we congratulate him on his 
honors. Our Southern editor, Mr. Mallon, holds an im- 
portant position in the new society. 








Tue Southern Educational Convention at Chattanooga, 
reported by Mr. Mallon, of Atlanta, was a meeting 
which augurs good for the South. Though not large in 
numbers, it was attended by earnest men, and the exer- 
cises were practical and promising. The organization 
contemplates permanency, and the association is made 
auxiliary to the National Teachers’ Association, and is 
in no sense its rival. The first resolution distinctly 
states “That in organizing the Southern Educational 
Association we are influenced by no sectional spirit, 
political or otherwise; that we do not desire to antago- 
nize the National Teachers’ Association, but, on the 
contrary, we wish most cordially to codéperate with that 
great Association in the noble work it is doing in the 
cause of public education.” 

In framing it, the authors undoubtedly had in mind 
the strong utterances of leading Southern educators 
against a sectional association which should assume the 
place and work of the National, and it very wisely 
disclaimed such intention in its first official utter- 
ances. The educators of the South are doing a 
most noble work, but at great odds. The difficulties 
are herculean. The discouragements aré peculiar, 
sometimes almost overwhelming. In view of the fact 
that there are peculiar difficulties and hindrances in 
the way of educational progress in these States that 
can best be considered by Southern educators, and that 
these obstacles can best be removed by an association 
such as has been formed, it becomes our duty to aid by 
all legitimate means, the overcoming of them. We 
are well satisfied that the educators of the North and 
the South are at one on all the leading points of onward 
movement; and whatever may be the relative positions 
of each, we are to move forward together to the most 
complete and satisfactory triumphs. Nowhere in this 
country are the educational problems of the day being 
solved more satisfactorily than at Richmond, Hampton, 
Norfolk, Charleston, Savannah, Atlanta, New Orleans, 
Nashville, Chattanooga, Knoxville, Memphis, Louis- 
ville, and other points, and we of the North are shutting 
our eyes to the most wonderful developments of the age, 
if we do not study the progress of events in all that re- 
gion. We have been accustomed to confine our educa- 
tional vision to the belt of former free States, but “no 
pent up Utica” now circumscribes our study and obser- 
vation. Says the Convention: “ We also cordially in- 
vite educators from all parts of the Union to attend our 
meetings, and aid us by their presence and council.” 
And we trust the invitation will be answered with the 
heartiness which prompted it. 








“THe times are hard,” are they? Stop a minute and 
think if it is not a great deal more in our speech than 





in our experience. You have a fair salary? Yes, 





Pretty good clothes? Yes. Live as well as usual ? 
Yes. Pay your debts? Yes. Enjoy your work? 
Yes. Live peaceably with your family and neighbors ? 
Yes. Sleep well? Yes. Are not a disciple of the 
“sand-lot ”-orator ? No. Then don’t talk “ hard times ” 
longer. Nothing will help so much to the relief of a 
chronic discontentment as to turn the talk to “ good 
times.” A spirit of non-complaining is house, food, 
clothing, friends to everybody. Even here in Massa- 
chusetts people are still talking “ hard times,” when 
labor is employed as never before. Read these remark- 
ble facts from the Bureau of Statistics and Labor : 


“Tn all cases the facts reported were given by the proprie- 
tors, and witha readiness which showed their desire to aid in- 
vestigations into the condition of industrial pursuits. General 
inquiries at the same time among employés did not bring out 
any contradictory statements, but verified the facts, so far as 
applicable, stated by the marae. With the exception of 
unskilled laborers, and perhaps workmen employed in the 
building trades, no large bodies of men were found out of 
employment.’’ 

The investigation of 1877 demonstrated the fact that the 
number of hands employed in that year had actually increased, 
in all the leading branches, to a considerable extent over the 
number employed in 1875, the last census year of the State, 
while the average increase for all had been two and one-half 


per cent. 

‘* These facts indicate a positive strength in the condition of 
our industrial interests which cannot be gainsaid, That Massa- 
chusetts holds her own in these matters, through the depres- 
sion which affects all countries, is most gratifying, and indi- 
cates a steadiness which will in the future produce most excel- 
lent results. The fact that she has actually increased her pro- 
ducts, not only in value but in quantity, must be taken as a 
guarantee against any disaster resulting from the loss in any 
one industry, and as a complete answer to any argument that 
her industries, or those of New England, are on the decline, or 
can decline.” 

The investigation referred to was conducted during the 
hardest season of the year, from an industrial point of view: 
yet the results were gratifying, and we are not aware that the 
truth of the statements then made has been called in question 
by any one in the slightest degree competent to make a fair 
criticism. 





“ THE representative educational paper of America,” is 
the modest announcement of our Chicago contemporary, 
and, in accordance with its majestic claim, it sees fit, 
under its new editorial management, to read lessons of 
instruction and admonition to its weekly and monthly 
associates. Pardon us, friends Vaille and Winchell! 
“Consistency is a jewel,” and we only ask for consist- 
ency’s sake, that you may wear the diadem if justly 
crowned. “ The representative educational paper of 
America” can certainly tell us on what it founds its 
title. Not on age, certainly, for it has not completed 
its second year’s history. Not on size, or quantity or 
quality of matter, for in each it is not relatively superior 
to the other weeklies and monthlies of the land. Not 
certainly in permanency or continuity, for several offi- 
cial removals, two or three co-partnership changes, a ro- 
tation in editorial functions, and a suspension of publi- 
cation of at least five weeks in six months, do not entitle 
The Weekly to the style “ the representative,” etc. 
When reading your western neighbor a lesson on tardi- 
ness in its hot-weather publications, when the thermom- 
eter threatened a collapse of all material things, you 
must not forget to remember that long space of sus- 
pended animation of The Weekly in the bracing days of 
Spring. When giving us a lecture on our want of ear- 
nest support of the Southern Ed. Convention, you should 
not omit to state that we have been the most earnest 
advocates of the educational interests of the South; and 
as a proof of our devotion to those interests, and of the 
friendship of southern educators, THE JOURNAL was 
officially recommended to the Southern Educational 
Convention as “the best educational paper in the 
world,” and that position was ably seconded. We com 
mend to brother Vaille’s attention the columns of THE 
JouRNAL, which have uniformly supported the leading 
men of the South in their heroic efforts to build up a 
good common-school system. They are so worthy of all 
encouragement that we will not attempt to throw dis- 
credit even on the temporizing policy of The Weekly 
with reference to the Convention. 

Our advocacy of the American Institute is our great- 
est fault, and for this The Weekly calls us to an account, 
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Here we must confess to a partial weakness, and the 
possession of a local pride which may have overtopped 
our judgment. By the way, does the editor of The 
Weekly remember when the American Institute was 
born? Forty-nine years ago its constitution was framed 
in Boston; and the educators of seventeen States made 
this “ sectional ” institution, and the educators of twenty- 
nine States to the number of over twenty-five hundred, 
helped to make the meeting among the mountains the 
greatest success, educationally, of the day. This same 
American Institute is the foster-parent of THe JouRNAL 
or Epucation, and our hand would forget its service, 
and our heart its duty, did we not do all in our power 
to make the Institute a forming and transforming power 
in the educational concerns of New England and Amer- 
ica. Stick to your well-appointed work, dear editor ; 
don’t put on airs, such as are flaunted in the title at 
the head of our columns! Make The Weekly worthy, 
and your friends will advertise your praises and give 
you a paying subscription-list. Those living in glass 
houses should beware of throwing stones. 








In a recent editorial in Tok JouRNAL on the impor- 
tance of moral training in our public schools, we stated 
that out of 1,200 convicts in the Auburn State Prison 
(N. Y.), about 400 of them were high-school graduates. 
Our authority was an address of Dr. Wm. M. Taylor, of 
New York, delivered in Boston, in which he says : 

‘‘T visited the chaplain of the prison at Auburn, N. Y., and 
found the prisoners one of the most intelligent congregations 
in the country. Of the 1,200 inmates, 30 were college gradu- 
ates, about 400 had received a full high-school education, an 


equal number were fully educated in grammar schools, and 
there were scarcely 100 who could not read and write well.’’ 


Our attention having been called to the statement, we 
have learned the following facts from the chaplain, as to 
the education of the prisoners - 

Academical, . ; ‘ . ; , , 51 
Collegiate, . ° ‘ ‘ ‘ ° ° . 2 
Common school, ‘ ; : A ‘ ; 646 
High school, ‘ ; ‘ ; ‘ ° ae 
No education, . ‘ ‘ : : ‘ : 186 
Read and write, . ° ; ; ° ° . 270 
Read only, : ° ° 187 

Total, .. ‘ R ‘ 1,368 

While the above figures are all too large, we are glad 
to make the correction in the figures, not only for 
truth’s sake, but for the sake of higher education, which 
was called upon to bear the disgrace of at least one-third 
of the criminality of the State. Of the above number, 
says the chaplain, over 900 are under thirty years of age. 
“ We conclude, after years of experience, that when the 
moral nature is not looked after, crime follows.” 








THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 


The American Educational Exhibition at Paris is 
admitted on all hands to be a success, not so much in 
point of size as quality. The space occupied is small, 
but the position near one of the main entrances has 
been favorable for a large display of the materials which 
Mr. Philbrick has so successfully collected and admir- 
ably arranged. The furniture of the section is black, 
enlivened by lines of red, on a nicely-carpeted floor. 
On the panels between the two doors the following 
mottoes are painted in gold,—on the right : 


Promote as an object of primary importance institutions for 
the general diffusion of knowledge.— Washington. 
And on the left: 


C’est dans le gouvernement republicain que I’on a besoin de 
toute la puissance de |’ education. — Montesquieu. 


Which translated means: 


It isin the republican government that there is needed all 
the power of education. 


' The plan of the Exhibition is necessarily representa- 
tive. The best of each order has been secured so far as 
possible, and the choice collection was limited not only 





by the narrow space allowed, but by the money at Mr. 
Philbrick’s disposal. The elementary department is 
the fullest and finest. Here we have the educational 
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plete sets, and are specially valuable as setting forth 
the actual condition and work of the American common 
school in all its phases in the several States. Among 
the great collection of volumes is a complete file of 
Barnard’s Journal of Education for the last twenty 
years, containing all that is valuable in pedagogy in the 
A very full collection of all the 
school-books printed in America, in actual use, is also 
This collection has been much appreciated, 
and some of the specimens have been ordered for the 
British Museum by Mr. Henry Stephens. In scholars’ 
work, a great deal of the best that was shown at Phila- 
delphia is again on exhibition, with much that is new 
and valuable. Perhaps the finest thing of its kind is a 
set of examples sent from Cincinnati, the work of the 
public schools. There are eighty-three large volumes 
bound in red Russia, and selected with care and skill. 
Each volume contains between 400 and 600 specimens, 
and the collection has taken more than five months in 
preparation. Milwaukee prepared a great many vol- 
umes of new things. The State University and all the 
normal schools of Wisconsin are finely represented. 
Indiana and Massachusetts show good faces. Kansas 
has made a splendid effort. No State has so much or so 
well arranged, owing to the efforts of its superintendent, 
Mr.'Lemmon. The High School of Albany, N. Y., 
and the Rome Female College of Georgia send excel- 
lent sets, well put together, showing most capital work 
and taste in arrangement. The exercises in all of these 
exhibits cover every description of school-work that can 
be illustrated in essays, exercises, and problems on 


English language. 


shown. 


paper. 

In drawing in the higher grades, conspicuous are the 
Cooper Institute, School of Architecture, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, University of Illinois, and 
Boston Normal Art School. The city of Washington 
is also conspicuous in the exhibition, from the size and 
quality of the exhibit. A large model of a grammar 
school surmounts a handsome revolving book-case. The 
case contains sets of school-books, 4,000 specimens of 
scholars’ work, prepared for this exhibition in a most 
admirable manner, a complete set of text and reference 
books, plans and views of all the school-houses of the 
city, and a large map of the city and the location of the 
school-houses. In an adjoining case is a complete ex- 
hibit of Walter Smith’s system, which has been most 
highly appreciated by all the experts and jurymen who 
have seen and examined it. 

The Deaf Mutes’ College at Washington has a very 
creditable display in all the articles employed in teach- 
ing these unfortunates. For the blind there are some 
fifty or sixty volumes, and the American Printing 
House for the Blind at Louisville, Ky., displays three 
books printed in different systems. The Perkins In- 
stitute for the Blind at Boston also shows the capital 
handiwork inseparably connected with the name of 
Laura Bridgman. The famous Illinois Institution for 
Idiots occupies a case, as does the kindergarten system 
of St. Louis. 

Physical science is illustrated by the instruments 
manufactured by the Messrs. Ritchie, of Boston; and 
chemical apparatus is arranged as at Philadelphia, by 
N. H. Edgerton of that city. 

Indiana sends a capital model of a normal school- 
house. And among the other notable things that catch 
the eye are a magnificent set of school reports of Bos- 
ton, the reports of General Eaton, numerous drawings, 
especially a set of astronomical, colored views of Wel- 
lesley, Vassar, and other colleges, Hampton Normal In- 
stitute, and a number of maps and map-drawings. As 
usual, also, we attract great attention and praise for our 
collections for instruction in the higher-grade grammar 
schools. 

The juries of the three educational classes have 
finished their work, but, though known, has not yet 
been published. The American Exhibition has received 
a very liberal share of awards, in fact a share out of 


teports of all the States, many of which are in com-| proportion to the space occupied, but not out of propor- 





tion to its just merits. Tar Journat or Epvuca- 
TION gets a bronze medal, the highest award given to 
any educational journal in any country. It is a matter 
of congratulation also that Mr. Barnard receives a 
medal for the vast range of his educational labors, as 
represented by his twenty-six volumes of educational 
matter. 








OBITUARY. 


Tue friends of science are called to mourn the death 
of another eminent scholar and scientific investigator, 
Prof. William M. Davis, who died at the residence of 
Andrew J. Rickoff, July 21, at Cleveland, Ohio. Pro- 
fessor Davis was born at Lebanon, N. H., and in his 
early boyhood removed to Cincinnati, Ohio, where he 
devoted his attention to mercantile pursuits until 1837, 
and from thence removed to Kentucky and engaged in 
cultivating the soil. He was married in 1830, and as 
his children grew up he began to take a deep interest in 
their education, which revealed to him his own deficien- 
cies, and he applied himself with intense earnestness to 
the study of the sciences. The love of knowledge took 
full ,ossession of him, and he pursued his studies, 
adding to his culture until he was recognized as among 
the foremost original thinkers and investigators, — 
especially in astronomical science, which had for him 
special attractions. 

When Prof. John Mitchell, from patriotic motives, 
abandoned his scientific labors and became a Major- 
General of the Union army, which led to his death at 
Beaufort, 8. C., in 1862, Mr. Davis was called to succeed 
him as director of the Cincinnati Observatory, which 
arduous post he filled with great credit until his health 
gave way, five years since, when he resigned, and has 
since lived in Cleveland with his daughter, Mrs. Andrew 
J. Rickoff, widely-known for her literary and artistic 
ability. z 

During the seven years that Professor Davis surveyed 
the heavens nightly, he made many valuable discoveries, 
and devised a new system of curvatures for acromatic 
lenses for telescopes,—himself making a large object- 
glass on that principle. When recently the moons of 
Mars were first announced, Mr. Davis discovered, even 
from the imperfect data then given, that one of them 
would rise in the west and set in the east, and published 
an article describing what phenomena might be seen by 
an observer on Mars. About a month thereafter Rich- 
ard Proctor published his paper stating the same fact. 
Although three score years and ten, his astronomical 
eye was not dimmed nor his scientific force abated, and 
until his lamented death he was delving among the 
stars and contemplating the Alpha of worlds. No 
longer ago than last month there appeared in the 
Popular Science Monthly a profound paper from his pen, 
discoursing of the formation of nebule. 

Professor Davis was a genial man, singularly attract- 
ive to others, and especially to the young, whom he 
delighted to encourage and assist in every possible way. 
Of his own children, he said that he deemed a good 
education the best legacy he could leave them, and in 
this sense he seemed ever to desire to make all young 
people his heirs. 





Pror,. STACY BAXTER was drowned at Cape May Point, N. J., 
August 15th. Mr. Baxter was born on Cape Cod in Massachu- 
setts, and was for many years a successful public-school teacher. 
He was principal of the Bunker Hill and Harvard schools, and 
afterward was associated with David B. Tower in conducting 
a private school in Boston. Later he was connected with 
Tufts College. Some years ago he began to devote his entire 
attention to instruction in elocution, and was highly esteemed 
as one of the best practical teachers of elocution in America. 
He had among his pupils a large number of clergymen, lawyers, 
and other professional men. Of a quiet and unostentatious 
nature, he had a marvelous magnetic power over his pupils, 
and was very popular, and his loss will be deeply felt. About 
four years ago he was made professor of Elocution at Harvard 
University, although not a graduate of the college. Of late he 
had been in delicate health, and in the last term he was granted 


a year’s leave of absence, and had been for some months at a 
water-cure, While at Cape May with a party of friends, with 
whom he was bathing, all being expert swimmers, he ventured 
out beyond the breakers, and is supposed to have been seized 
with cramp, to which he was subject. Before the surf-boat 
could reach him he had disappeared. Every effort was made 
to recover the body, but up to this writing it has not been 
found. Professor Baxter was a high-minded, warm-hearted 
man, and all with whom he came in contact felt attracted 
toward him; and his memory will be cherished by a large circle 





of friends and acquaintances, 
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THE KINDERGARTEN. 


EXTRACT FROM THE “‘ KINDERGARTEN GUIDE’’: BY MARIA 
KRAUS-BOELTE AND JOHN KRAUS. 


THE FIFTH GIFT. 


The Fifth Gift is an extension of the Third Gift. It is a 
cube divided twice in every direction, that is, into twenty-seven 
equal cubes, each cube being of the same size as those of the 
Third Gift. The number three is the first new feature that 
strikes us: three cubes in every direction added together pro- 
duce the number twenty-seven. This is also the first cubic 
number after the number eight. The greater number, how- 
ever, of small cubes and the larger size of the whole cube do 
not constitute the only novelty of this gift; another new ele- 
ment is the difference between some of the smaller cubes,— 
twenty-one of them are solid, three are divided diagonally into 
halves, and three twice diagonally into quarters, making thirty- 
nine pieces in all. 

It is divided oftener and in a different manner, and it de- 
velops the inclined plane, or slanting surface, the slanting line, 
and the acute angle (in this case half a right-angle). 

What kind of forms can be constructed with the Fifth Gift ? 

All the forms of the Third Gift may be repeated, and the 
children will soon perceive the increased facilities which the 
new gift affords for building arches, bridges, churches, houses 
with roofs, etc. When the children have exhausted their own 
inventive powers for the time being, they may be led to build 
more complex forms, the kindergartner proposing a new form, 
and directing them how to build it, as was also done in the 
Third and Fourth Gifts; the children are permitted, too, to 
change this form, when finished, into something else. 

Similar exercises should be made with the quarter cubes, 
and with the quarter and whole cubes, as well as with the half 
and whole cubes, etc. At the proper age children will not find 
it difficult to copy these forms on a slate, or in a checkered 
book, or even by modeling them in clay, an exercise highly to 
be commended. 

What kind of forms can be represented with this gift ? 

(1) Forms of life,—that is, representations of objects which 
surround us; (2) forms of knowledge, or geometrical forms; 
(3) forms of beauty, or symmetry. 

At what age should the Fi/th Gift be given to the child? 

The Fifth Gift should be given to no child under five years. 

In what manner should the forms of life be introduced ? 






























































The whole cube represents 
a box, a table, a kitchen- 
range, etc. 

















Take the three front top 
cubes and place them upon 
the three back top cubes: 
this form may be called a 
stoop, a staircase, or a 
flower-stand, concerning all 
of which the mother or kin- 
dergartner should converse 
with the children. 

















Divide this form, right and 
left, into three parts, and you 
have three narrow staircases. 











Join these again into a broad stair- 
case, then take the middle step out, 
and place these three cubes on the 
top step: the form now represents a 
chair. 


“Who can change this chair into three chairs?” Join 
these three chairs again into one chair; change this chair again 
into the stoop, and this into the cube. 

Another exercise is the 
following: Take six whole 
cubes and place them, — 
touching on the sides,—in 
a line from right to left. 
Take six more whole 
cubes and place them just 
behind the first row of 
cubes. Then take four 
cubes and place them in a line just behind the last row, so that 
right and left of them the space of one cube is left empty. 























the right-angle filling out the corner. Now place four more 
whole cubes upon the four cubes on the back, and two cubes 
each at the right and left side, and upon each of the half cubes 
place another half cube, thus filling up the corner above,—and 
the sofa is finished, while one cube is left; this should be one 
of those divided into four quarters, which will fit as cushions 
in the corners on both sides, 

The sofa can be divided, so that, almost without change, one 
arm-chair and two or three smal! chairs are gained. The sofa 
can also be changed into a bedstead by the following transpo- 
sition: Take the entire first row of six cubes and move it 
toward yourself; move a second row of six cubes up to it; 
form a third row of 
six cubes, and push 
it gently up to the 
first two rows, form- 
ing thus an oblong of 
three by six cubes. 
Then place a row of 
| | | j three cubes each at 

the right and left 
side; form two rows, 
each of three half cubes, and place them upon the last two 
upper rows of cubes so that the slanting surface is turned 
toward the inside, 
—and the bedstead - 
is finished. 



































Divide the bed- 
stead in the mid- 
dle, right and left, 
and you have two 
small benches. 
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Join the two benches 
together by the sides, 
and you have one long 
bench. 














Divide this bench 
five times, and there 
are six chairs (like the 
following), ete. : 



































An important rule is, that all the pieces of the cube must be 
employed. Beautiful little houses, Swiss cottages with slant- 
ing roofs, and chimneys; also, churches, towers, factories, 
monuments, bridges, tunnels, an entire bedroom-set or parlor- 
set, a village, a street, the cars with the engine and even the 
cow-catcher, the railroad station, etc., etc., can be easily and 
effectively produced, while much instruction may readily be 
connected with each product, however small it may be. 





What kind of geometrical 
forms, or forms of knowledge, 
are developed in this Gift ? 







































































(1) The cube is 
divided front and 
back (as above) ; 


the cube is divid- 
ed right and left; 




















the cube is di- 
vided up and 
down, into 
three equal 
squares,stand- 
ing and lying. 



































(2) The cube is divided into nine parts,—standing. 
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; then a wall three cubes high 


























The cube is divided into nine parts,—lying. 
(3) The cube is divided into twenty-seven parts. 


Each form of life is likewise a whole. 

















The twenty-seven cubes, when rejoined, can be regarded as ever so many 








one cube deep, and nine cubes long; or a lying beam twenty-seven cubes 
long; or a wooden board three cubes wide, one cube thick, and nine cubes 


different wholes, representing,—first a cube 








long, ete. 





If the forms of knowledge of the Third Gift, consisting of 
halves, quarters, and eighths, have not been practiced enough 
previously, those exercises should be repeated with this gift, 
and the child should be given eight cubes from the Fifth Gift, 
and such exercises as have been omitted should be now prac- 
ticed. When this is done, then may follow the division of the 
Fifth Gift into thirds, ninths, and twenty-sevenths. Repeti- 
tions are of much more importance, as they throw each time 
new light on the subject. It is also a matter of course that, 
when the cube is divided into thirds and ninths, the ninths 
are always turned again into thirds, and the thirds into one 
whole. 

Addition and subtraction, multiplication and division can 
likewise be practiced with the parts of the cube. For instance: 
Four ninths and three ninths are what? or, seven ninths less 
two ninths are what ? or, twice three ninths are what ? or, the 
third part of three ninths is what? Similar exercises are to be 
made with the ninth divided into twenty-sevenths. 

Also the following exercise can be made: (1) One whole = 
27 cubes: (2) one half = 131¢ cubes; (3) one third = 9 cubes; 
(4) one quarter = 634 cubes; (5) one sixth = 414 cubes; (6) 
one twelfth = 214 cubes. 

Other lessons in numbers may be thus given: (1) The child 
counts halves: 14; 1; 144; 2; 244; 3; and then backwards,— 
3; 2)¢; 2; 144; 1; ke. 

(2) Pursue a similar course with the twelve quarters, thus: 
M4; 46; 343 1; 114; 146; 134; 2; ete.; and then backwards,— 
2; 1945 Ide; 1343 1; 343 Jes 
(3) Let the child take six cubes, and having placed the six 
halves upon them, begin to count: 144; 3; 414; 6; 714; 9; and 
backwards,—9; 744; 6; 444; 3; 114. 

(4) Carry out similar exercises with the quarter pieces. 

(5) Place alternately one half and one quarter on the table, 
and count again: 34; 34; 134; 1}; 2; 244; 234; 3; 314; 334; 
434; 44; ete. 

(6) Let the child take twelve cubes, place upon each cube one 
quarter, and count: 114; 244; 334; 5; 614; 734; 834; 10; ete. 
(7) Arrange the cubes and their parts promiscuously, and 
tell the child to add the various parts, for instance: 2¢-+-14+ 
t+ 24 = 63. 

Of course, such exercises could only be made with children 
well-prepared in and through the Kindergarten. 












































Another exercise for advanced pupils may be: 








Take two half cubes and put them into the vacant places, with 














(1) Form an oblong lying down, three by nine cubes. 
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@ ) Change the oblong into a rhomboid. 












































(3) Change the rhomboid into a trapezoid. 


















































(4) Divide the trapezoid into 
two equal parts, and rejoin 
them into a pentagon. 














(5) Change this pentagon into 
a hexagon, an octagon, etc. 























The Pythagorean theorem is explained, and demonstrated, 
as it were, in play. 
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How are the artistic forms, or forms of beauty, carried out ? 
The parts of the whole cube are arranged as follows: A 
square of cubes, three by three, is placed in the middle, and 











four right-angled trian- 























gles, each half the size of 

1} 2 Is 1 5 | 6 
the central square, are 
7 |e 9} 10 arranged around it, with 
| the base-line turned to- 


ward the corners of the 
square, leaving the space 
of 144 cubes between the 
square and the four tri- 
angles. 
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Any of the cubes may 

* 1% §s| 7 | be changed in its position 
ails — except the central cube, 
Ae le which remains immov- 














able; but if any change is 
made with one cube, the same change must be made with the 
three corresponding cubes also. For instance: If No. 1 is 
drawn out, the same must be done with Nos. 33, 6, and 28; 
and if No. 13 is moved up to No. 8, No. 21 must be moved 
down to No. 26, No. 15 up to No. 9, and No, 19 toward No. 25, 
ete. The variety is great, the effect of the kaleidoscopic forms 
beautiful, and the changes that can be made are almost endless. 

By seeing and hearing, and by doing things often, the child 
retains lasting impressions of represented forms. When the 
child grows older, these representations form the surest foun- 
dation and the fruitful ground for further instruction. 

In the Third and Fourth Gifts, the perpendicular and hori- 
zontal lines occurred; both these lines are opposites, and need 
their intermediate,—the slanting line,—which appears in this 
gift in the divided cubes. 

Short instructive stories and conversations should be inter- 
woven. It should also be remembered, that each definite 
beginning suggests its own peculiar proceeding in making 
changes. Thus the fundamental or ground-form suggests the 
entire following series: In manipulating with the cubes, the 
child’s attention is fixed, and because nothing is abstract, in- 
struction becomes play to him; the right way is pursued, if 
nothing is destroyed, and changes are made only in order to 
gain new forms, It is the aim of all of Froebel’s occupations 
to guide the child to correct action, to accustom it to follow 
certain rules, and to prepare it through play to self-conscious, 
regulated, inventive work. Only then the child has the true 
benefit of instruetion, when it is not ‘‘crammed,” and when 
not too much is asked of its yet feeble strength. The child 
must always be able to look over its own field of activit . The 
mathematical truths presented to the child in the Kinder- 
garten are as bodies introduced to, and taken hold of by, the 
child without difficulty or effort. The kindergartner should 
ever take care that she does not give too much “ word instruc- 
tion,” or “lectures” to the child. The child forms, sees, 
observes, compares, and expresses its perception (observation), 
and by many re titions these become the mental property of 
the child, and this development should never be hastened, 


SCIENCE NOTES. 





Life History of a minute Septic Organism, and its Thermal 
Death point. — This paper, read before the Royal Society 
of England, is a valuable communication from the Rev. W. 
H. Dallenger, handled in that thorough and exhaustive 
manner that appears so characteristic of all his work. All 
who have followed recent biological investigations must read 
this paper in its entirety; to those who cannot avail themselves 
of this opportunity, the following attempt to abbreviate must 
suffice. 

Messrs. Dallenger and Drysdale were the first to pursue that 
series of continuous observation by the microscope, by which 
the whole and perfect life-history of organisms were discovered. 
To effect this work a stage was employed, by means of which 
a drop of the infusion could be kept under examination with- 
out evaporation for an indefinite time, and with the most pow- 
erful lenses. In this instance, powers of from three to four 
thousand diameters were used, which included a one-twelfth, 
one-sixteenth, one-twenty-fifth, one-fiftieth, and also a new one- 
thirty-fifth of an inch made especially for the purpose. 

The organism which is the subject of Mr. Dallenger’s paper, 
was an Oval body about the one-four-thousandth of an inch in 
length, and slightly constricted a little above the middle; from 
the first proceeded a long flagellum, nearly twice as long as the 
body, while from the sides two other flagella arose, proceeding 
backward. Within the body was always a nucleus-like body, 
slightly on one side of the lower portion of the organism. The 
power of the monad to reproduce itself by fusion was most ex- 
traordinary, for it was not merely a separation into two parts 
of a particle of living protoplasm, and a division of distinct 
organs, such as the necleus and even the flagellum. Mr. Dal- 
linger also observed in this specimen the fusion or blending of 
two of the organisms into one, which subsequently burst, 
throwing out a cloud of germs. These germs were afterward 
continuously watched until their arrival at the adult form, 
thus completing the life-history of these organisms. 

Mr. Dallenger next made use of special apparatus, designed 
by him, for the purpose of testing the thermal death-point of 
these septic organisms. The result was that the adult forms 
required a temperature of at least 140° Fahrenheit to destroy 
their life, while their germs were able to endure a heat ranging 
up to 250° Fahrenheit. This, it must be understood, was a 
dry heat; in fluid, the germs were all killed at 222° Farenheit; 
experiment showed that 220° Farenheit was the iimit-of-life 
point. 

Mr. Dallenger describes his experiments with great minute- 
ness, and gives drawings of the apparatus, so that those who 
desire can repeat his work; this is a great boon, and shows the 
thoroughly scientific spirit in which this eminent scientist re- 
cords his valuable discoveries. 

Let the readers of this journal ponder over the extraordinary 
results of these experiments. Here is a minute particle of pro- 
toplasm resisting a temperature in excess of boiling-point: 
what the nature is of the protection, which undoubtedly ex- 
ists, is yet unknown; but the fact has been demonstrated by 
Mr. Dallenger, and must be accepted as proved. 





Antracene.— The Muster Z@itung states that Dr. Spring- 
miih] has discovered a splendid blue coloring-matter among the 
derivatives of antracene. 

New Spectroscope.--M. Thollon has invented a spectroscope on 
anew plan. It has absolute direct vision, of perfect symmetry 
and easily adapted to the telescope. Its dispersive powers can 
be varied within considerable limits, and is adapted to the 
most exact spectroscopic measurements. 

Submersion. — A new treatment is announced as being at- 
tended with success in the case of persons rescued from the 
water, where the lungs are congested and unable to permit 
respiration. In this instance, the patient was fast sinking, 
when the surgeon suggested the removal of a small portion of 
blood from the arm, as he believed the non-oxygenized blood 
was proving a poison which was rapidly killing the patient. 
The median basilic vein of the left arm was then opened, and 
five ounces of thick, treacle-like blood was got rid of. The re- 
sult was excellent; for in less than five minutes the patient 
was able to breathe, and shortly afterward spoke. Recovery 
soon followed. As this treatment is not mentioned in 
the text-books, it may be useful to make it known at this 
season, when many persons rescued from the water die for 
want of careful and proper treatment. Asa caution, I would 
add that none but medical men should attempt this operation. 

Diamonds.—It is reported that several large diamonds have 
lately been washed from the gravel at Myrtle Creek, Oregon. 

Albumen, which has become partially insoluble, may be 
restored if heated to 95°-104° Fahrenheit in water containing 
2} per cent. of hydrochloric acid, and 74 of the stomachs of 
calves cut up into shreds, the pepsin being the active principle. 
The solution is filtered after the lapse of 36 hours and neutral- 
zed with amm on ia. 

Preserving Fish. —Mr. John Eckart, of Munich, claims to 
have discovered a method of preserving fish by hydraulic pres- 





sure. He impregnates them, by this manner, with a weak solu- 


tion of salicylic acid, packing them in cases or casks, and pour- 
ing gelatine over them. Prepared and packed in this manner 
they remain fresh for fifteen days or longer without detriment 
to flavor or appearance. By this method ice is dispensed with 
and there is no necessity for sending the fish by fast trains, 
which reduces the cost of transportation, One of Eckart’s 
machines will prepare 8000 bbls. of fish a day. This should 
be worth the attention of those engaged in the salmon fishery 
in the far Western States. 





WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS. 


EXAMINATION FOR CERTIFICATES OF QUALIFICA- 
TION, BOSTON, MASS., APRIL, 1878. — (II.) 


(Under the direction of the Supervisors.) 





SCIENCE. 

Fifth Grade candidates are required to be examined in any 
one of the three sciences, physics, botany, and zoélogy. All 
the other candidates are required to take physics. Of the five 
sciences, chemistry, descriptive astronomy, botany, zodlogy, 
and geology, the First Grade candidates are to take any two ; 
the Second, Third, and Fourth Grade candidates, any one. 


Puysics, (Rey.) 
Grades I., II., I1I., IV., V. 


1. How, in respect to text-books, lectures, and laboratory 
work, have you obtained your knowledge of physics ? 

2. The specific gravity of lead is 11.352. Find in kilograms 
the weight of a pig of lead, .5m. long, .2m. wide, and .2m. 


thick. 
Grades I., III. 


3. What velocity will.a body falling freely under the action 
of gravity acquire in one second? In ¢ seconds? In one- 
quarter of a second ? 

4. Describe ‘‘ Attwood’s machine.’’ What experiments are 
performed with it ? give at least three, and describe them ac- 
curately. 

5. A hollow cubic decimeter open at the top is filled with 
water; what will be the pressure in grams (a@) on the bottom ? 
(b) on the sides? Explain. 

6. (a) Explain the method of constructing and graduating 
the mercurial thermometer. (b) What scales are in common 
use? (c) Transform 47° of the scale commonly used in this 
country into degrees of the scale used in France. 

7. Explain fully the construction and action of the kalei- 
doscope. 

8. Explain the construction of the Leyden jar, and its action 
as a condenser of electricity. 


Grade II. 

3. Have you ever taught physics? If you have, state where, 
when, how long, and to what grade of pupils, and whether you 
are accustomed to physical manipulation. 

4. In teaching the subject, would you have scholars study 
the text before seeing the experiments, or would you show 
your experiments first ? Give your reasons. 

5. Given a tumbler, a basin of water, a piece of candle on a 
cork float, a piece of paper to cover the top of the tumbler, 
using all or portions of this apparatus; what experiments would 
you show to a class, illustrating what principles ? 

6. Explain, as to a class of pupils, the construction and ac- 
tion of the common lifting-pump and of the air-pump. Is it, 
or not, theoretically possible to obtain a perfect vacuum? Ex- 
plain. 

7. Explain, as to pupils, the construction and action of the 
plate electrical machine. , 


Grade IV. 

53. When a lump of sugar is put into a cup of tea, bubbles 
rise to the top. Why? : 

4. What is inertia? Give familiar examples. 

5. How do you account for the moisture which collects on 
the outside of a goblet filled with iced water? Give other ex- 
amples of the same phenomenon. 

6. Explain the phenomenon, boiling or ebullition. At what 
temperature, Fahrenheit, does water ordinarily boil? Centi- 
grade? When will water boil at a lower temperature? Ata 
higher ? 

7. Tell what you know about the solar spectrum. What is 
spectrum analysis ? 

Grade V. 

Candidates for the Fifth Grade Certificaté, who take the ex- 
amination in physics, may answer the questions set for any 
other grade, including the two at the head of this paper. 


CHEMISTRY. (Reg.) 
Grades I., II., 111, IV. 

1. How do you distinguish between mixture and combination? 
2. State the difference between an acid ending in -ous and 
one ending in -ic, and between a salt ending in -ite and one 
ending in -ate. 

8. State some of the methods by which water is decomposed 
and hydrogen collected, and tell what becomes of the oxygen. 





4. Describe some of the properties of hydrogen. 
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5. What is meant by collecting a gas by displacement ? 

6. Describe the oxy-hydrogen blow-pipe. 

7. What do you understand by the term “‘ carbonate’’ ? 

8. Explain the equation, CaCO; -+ 2HCl = CaCl. + H:0+ 


CO2. 
9. Describe some of the properties of carbonic anhydride. 


10. How do you collect this gas by displacement, and how 
does the process differ from that for collecting hydrogen ? 

11. What is meant by “‘ multiple proportion ”’ ? 

12. What is plaster of Paris ? 

13. What is steel, and how do you distinguish it from iron ? 

14. How is the presence of lead detected in water ? 

15. Describe some of the properties of gold. 

16. What acid dissolves gold, and how does it act ? 


DESCRIPTIVE ASTRONOMY. (Req.) 
Grades I., II., II., IV. 


1. Mention the different classes of celestial bodies, and de- 
scribe briefly one class. 

2. State the essential difference between the system of Coper- 
nicus and the general belief concerning the relations of the 
heavenly bodies before his time. By whom had the idea of 
Copernicus been previously advanced ? 

8. Explain the following terms: celestial longitude and lat- 
itude; declination and right ascension; conjunction and op- 
position. 

4. With the aid of diagrams, explain parallax and the dip of 
the horizon. Where is the parallax of a heavenly body the 
greatest ? 

5. Explain the difference between a sidereal and a solar day. 

6. What is the altitude of a polar star to an observer on the 
Tropic of Cancer? What part of the celestial sphere is above 
the horizon of such an observer, throughout the year ? 

7. Where, on the earth’s surface, do all the stars in the celes- 
tial sphere come above the horizon during some part of every 
twenty-four hours? Where do half the stars never come above 
the horizon ? 

8. Account for the early rising of the harvest-moon on sev- 
eral successive evenings. 

9. Give a brief account of the discovery of Neptune. 

10. Describe the telescopic appearance of Saturn. 








NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 
— W. O. Fletcher, A.M., of Rockland, has been elected prin- 
cipal of the Biddeford High School. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

— The following is a copy of an act passed by the State of 
New Hampshire, relating to qualifications of voters in school 
districts: 

Section 1. Any person, whether male or female, but in all 
other respects except sex, qualified to vote in town affairs, 
may vote at any school-district meeting in the district in which 
such person has resided and had a home one month next pre- 
ceding such meeting. e 

Approved August 13, 1878. 

— M. H. Putney, of Bow, is to have charge of the Dunbar- 
ton High School. 

— B. S. Hurd, a graduate of Bates College, Maine, has been 
engaged to teach the high school at Milton Mills. 

— Harry F. Towle, of the Hollis High School, is elected 
principal of the high school at South Abington, Mass. 

— W. H. Ray, A.B., a Dartmouth graduate, is to succeed 
Professor Todd as principal of McCollum Institute, Mount 
Vernon. 

— Miss Mabel C. Hartford, the valedictorian at the Drew 
High School, attended school regularly and paid her board and 
other expenses by labor outside of school-hours and during 
vacations. 

— Rev. S. E. Quimby has been elected president of the New 
Hampshire Conference Seminary, at Tilton. He has accepted 
the position. 

— Miss Kitty A. Gage, of Nashua, who graduated in June 
from Boston University, has been elected an assistant in the 
Davenport (Iowa) High School, at a salary of $800. 

— H. J. Barton, for the past two years principal of the New- 
port High School, has severed his connection with that school 
to accept a similar position in Illinois, at a higher salary. 

— John J. Donovan, of Plymouth, has been chosen teacher 
of the Hopkinton (Mass.) grammar school. 

— Through the liberality of Hon. Dexter Richards, of New- 
port, Rev. C. A. Downs has just procured for Kimball Union 
Academy (Meriden) an excellent transit; thus supplying a 
long felt want in the surveying department. 

— Capt. Jasper T. Goodwin, of the victorious Columbia 
College crew, who have just won the Visitor’s Challenge Cup 
in England, is a New-Hampshire boy. He fitted for college 
at Tilton. 

— The report that the well-known Robinson Female Semi- 


nary, at Exeter, is seriously embarrassed by the depreciation of 
stock is denied by the friends of the institution. The semi- 
nary funds are said to be worth $120,000, and the condition of 
the school as good, if not better, than ever. About 200 pupils 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

—A reunion of the former pupils of Master Marshall S. 
Rice, of Newton, will take place on Thursday, the 29th of 
August, on the old farm under the elm. It is proposed to hold 
this reunion at one o’clock in the afternoon. There will be a 
collation, speeches, a poem, letters from former pupils who 
cannot be present, and music. Mr. Rice is now in his 79th 
year, having been born in 1800. He is still quite active. As 
his former pupils still living are quite numerous, and are scat- 
tered all over the country, this reunion is likely to prove both 
notable and interesting. Mr. Rice represented Newton in the 
Legislature in the years 1846 and 1847. 

— The faculty of Harvard University have decided hereafter 
to publish in the catalogue the names of students who receive 
scholarships. 

— The New-England News Company have leased the entire 
building, No. 14 Franklin street, Boston, and will remove to 
that place September 1. 

— The fifty-first year of Chauncy Hall School will begin on 
the 11th of September. We remind our readers that this is 
one of the very best private schools in the country. The prin- 
cipal is Rev. George Gannett, A.M., to whom the institution 
owes all its success. 

— Rev. Joseph H. Allen has been appointed to the chair of 
Ecclesiastical History in Cambridge Divinity School for the 
coming year. 

— Mrs. Ruth K. Tracy, wife of Rev. M. M. Tracy, who died 
recently in Minnesota, was formerly and for several years a 
teacher at the Elm street school, Springfield, of which Mr. 
Tracy was at one time principal, and was much beloved by the 
scholars there. She was the daughter D. W. Kent, of Leices- 
ter, and sister of Mrs. Joseph S. Noble, of Springfield. Mrs. 
Tracy was a lady of rare social qualities, and of superior men- 
tal abilities, and will be much missed by a wide circle of friends. 

— The Boston University School of Oratory, of which 
Lewis B. Monroe, the well-known elocutionist, is dean, is an 
institution of few years, but rapid growth. Last year’s enroll- 
ment shows students from seventeen States and five foreign 
countries; among whom are graduates of Harvard University, 
Theological Institute of Connecticut, Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Vassar College, Norwich University, Boston University, 
New-Hampshire Conference Seminary, Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College, Tufts College, University of Wisconsin, and 
East Tennessee Wesleyan University. 

— Caroline L. Rice, at the Wesleyan University, Boston, is 
the only girl in a class of fifty students. Last year she carried 
off the mathematical prize, and this year the one in psychology. 

— The waiters at Martha’s Vineyard Hotel are students 
from Brown University. 

— Prof. B. C. Blodgett, of Pittsfield, is to take charge of 
the musical department at Smith College, Northampton. Miss 
E. H. Stanwood, for fourteen years connected with Elmira 
College, has been chosen a teacher of Latin. Miss E. H. Lord, 
late of the Hartford High School, is to teach mathematics. 

— The selectmen and school committee of Chicopee unani- 
mously elected Henry J. Boyd, school committeeman for the 
rest of the year, to fill the vacancy caused by his own resigna- 
tion, to take the management of one of the schools north of 
the river at the Falls. As that-village wished Mr. Boyd re- 
turned, because of his past acceptable services, no objection 
was made, 

— William Howard Whiting, a graduate of Amherst College 
in 1876, and for two years past Classical master at the Heath- 
cote Boys’ School at Buffalo, N. Y., has accepted the principal- 
ship of the Palmer High School. 

— Superintendent-of-Schools Marvel, of Holyoke, accepts 
the offer of $2,000 made to him to go to Gloucester and as- 
sume a similar position. 

— At the sixth annual reunion of the Westborough High 
School alumni an oration on ‘‘ Some Duties of the Young Men 
and Women of the Day” was given by L. E. Denfield, and a 
poem by Miss Annie L. Bannister. 

— Over 300 applications for admission to the Amherst Agri- 
cultural College have already been received, and it is thought 
the incoming class will number nearly 150. The Fall term 
begins on the 29th. 

— A Massachusetts woman has pledged $25,000 for the en- 
dowment of a professorship in the Theological department of 
Oberlin College. 

— Mr. Moody, the evangelist, has given to the permanent 
fund of Wellesley College $5,000 from the proceeds of the sale 
of Moody aud Sankey hymn-books. 

— The Amherst school, Professor Sauveur’s, is highly 
praised, as affording an excellent opportunity for learning mod- 
ern languages in a short time and by a very rational method. 
This school this year numbers 300 pupils, including children, 
parents, teachers, and professors. It is likely to be continued 
every summer, as a permanent institution. 

— The public schools of Peabody open for the fall term, 
September 2. 

— Rev. Thomas Worcester, D.D,, of Waltham, died Aug. 14. 
Dr. Worcester was born in Thornton, N. H., April 15, 1795, 
and was a graduate of Harvard University in the class of 1818. 





have been in attendance during the last year. 


Among his classmates now living, are the Hon. Sidney Bart- 





lett, Hon. Francis Brinley, Hon. Henry K. Oliver, and Sampson 
Reed, Esq. He has been one of the prominent teachers of the 
dectrines of Emanuel Swedenborg, and for twenty-five years 
was apastor of a New Jerusalem church in Boston. Latterly 
he has been residing with his son at Waltham. He was the 
leading founder of the school patronized by his church at 
Waltham. 

— Frank M. Weis, a graduate of the Bridgewater Normal 
School, has been appointed principal of the grammar school at 
North Attleboro, Mass. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

— A.S. Packard, Jr., the well-known entomologist of Salem, 
Mass., is appointed professor of the chair of Geology and Zodl- 
ogy in Brown University, Providence. 

— The State Normal School building, on Benefit street, 
Providence, is being remodeled and enlarged for the normal 
school. There is an increasing demand for teachers trained at 
this school. The first positions are accessible to those who 
join to good natural ability a thorough professional train- 
ing. Weare glad that better facilities for such training are to 
be furnished to the young men and the young women of our 
own vicinity. Is it not well for every one intending to teach 
to avail himself of the facilities for preparation now afforded ? 
The chances of employment for those teachers who have not 
made ready for their work by a course at the normal school 
are steadily lessening. This is as it should be. The State, by 
the advantages it now offers, demands that those who are to 
teach shall avail themselves of the means of preparation now 
afforded, and the day may not be distant when few of those 
who have not completed a course at a normal school will find 
any place as teachers in our public schools.— Weekly Visitor. 





CONNECTICUT. 

— The Connecticut Literary Institution, at Suffield, opens 
on the 28th, with flattering prospects, and the following teach- 
ers: J. A. Shores, principal; E. F. Vose, of Suffield, musical 
instructor; George W. Rigler, of Suffield, teacher of natural 
science; Henry Miller, of Southwick, Mass., mathematics and 
English; Fred E. Dewhurst, a graduate of Colby University, 
teacher of Latin and history; Miss C. E. Vassar, of Poughkeep- 
sie, preceptress and teacher of German, French, and English 
literature; Miss Nellie Randlett, of Groton, Mass., teacher of 
painting and drawing. One hundred and fifty dollars worth of 
new books have been added to the library of the institution, 
including a set of Johnson’s Encyclopedia, 

— The large classes in Yale College are divided into four or 
five sections by scholarship. Wesleyan University, Middle- 
town, divides its classes into two sections by scholarship. 

— Miss Grace G. Pike, a daughter of Robert G. Pike, of 
Middletown, has accepted the appointment of assistant prin- 
cipal of a young ladies’ seminary at Deer Lodge, Montana. 

— The wife of Prof. John Johnson, of Wesleyan University, 
died at Clifton, L. I., Thursday, August 15. 

— Glastonbury Academy, Glastonbury, redpens with fine 
prospects Aug. 28, with F. H. Brewer, the principal of last 
year, retained in charge. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE SCHOOL AND THE FAMILY. The Ethics of School Re- 
lations. By John Kennedy, instructor in Teachers’ Insti- 
stitutes. New York: Harper & Brothers. For sale by A. 
Williams & Co. Price $1.00. 


The paper entitled “‘ The Philosophy of School Discipline,”’ 
in which the doctrine of this treatise was embodied, was read 
first before the New York State Teachers’ Association at 
Plattsburgh, N. Y., July, 1877. When the writer of this no- 
tice listened to this paper he was favorably impressed with the 
ability of its author, and recognized the importance of study- 
ing the methods of discipline as a science. The work, as now 
elaborated, still more strongly appeals to every thinker, and 
aims to reach the entire community. It defines what is meant 
by ‘‘school discipline,’’ and states the conditions of order for 
the district for parents, for children, and for the teacher. It ex- 
hibits the causes of disorder, shows the rights of the district, 
of the parents, children, and teachers. It discusses the special 
phases of discipline, and furnishes a valuable tabular analysis. 

Under the head of “‘ Practical School Ethics ”’ it states the 
problems which the science of discipline presents to the fami- 
ly, to the youth, to the teacher, and to the district. The edu- 
cational opinions which the author presents are worthy of the 
most candid and thoughtful consideration of all educators. 
We feel assured that this book will do good, and accomplish a 
great public benefit. 








THE Eciectic Composition Book. Cincinnati and New 
York: Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. M. W. Tewksbury, 
New England agent, 8 Hawley street, Boston. 


The “‘ Eclectic Composition Book” is made of fine writing 
paper, conveniently ruled for compositions, and has, in ad- 
dition, concise rules for spelling, punctuation, use of capital 
letters, and suggestions for writing compositions and letters. 
The directions given are valuable, worth many times the price 
of the book to every pupil. 
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Orr on A Comet: A Journey Through Planetary Space. A 
sequel ‘ To the Sun”’; from the French of Jules Verne. By 
Edward Roth. With thirty-six full-page illustrations. Phil- 
adelphia : Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. Price $1.50. 


The books of this popular writer have become already so 
familiar to American readers, for their peculiar style and in- 
terest, that it is only necessary to say of this book that, as 
presented by Mr. Roth’s faithful translation, it is equal in in- 
terest to those that have preceded it. This volume presents 
the mysteries of the planetary world in a way that tests the 
full measure of human imagination to compass the incompara- 
ple descriptions with which it abounds. The well executed il- 
lustrations are in keeping with the strange fancies of the 
The publishers present it to the public in a very at- 
It is a timely book for summer reading. 


writer. 
tractive style. 





RotumMet. By the author of That Husband of Mine. Bos- 


ton: Lee & Shepard. Price $1.50. 

This new novel is a much larger, and, in our judgment, a 
much more able work than That Husband of Mine. It con- 
tains some very striking passages, and the plot is rather in- 
tricate but well sustained until the happy consummation of the 
story, when “ Lillian’”’ is made happy, as will be seen by 
reference to the closing line of the final chapter. Fora holiday 
and vacation book it will be enjoyed by all lovers of light read- 
ing. Beautifully bound and printed in the usual admirable 
taste of Messrs. Lee & Shepard. 





PogaAnuc PEOPLE. By Harriet Beecher Stowe. New York: 


Fords, Howard & Hulbert. Price $1.50. 

This isa book descriptive of old-time life in a New Eng- 
land country village, and is full of wit and pathos, blended 
with the graphic descriptions which are a marked feature of 
Mrs. Stowe’s characteristic writings. This style of composi- 
tion has become fully established as one best suited to this 
popular authoress. The lives and loves of the Poganuc Peo- 
ple isin the same vein as Oldtown Folks, and yet not the same 
in design or finish. The congregational element of that period 
in New England society is admirably shown, and the quaint 
courtship of the odd and genial stage-driver, ‘‘ Hill Jones,”’ is 
a bright and witty passage of the book. ‘* Dolly” is nice and 
loveable, while the father, minister, and pastor represent a 
type of church autocrats now little known even in New Eng- 
land, The tone of the book is good, and like all of Mrs. 
Stowe’s books, delightful reading. 





THE ELEMENTS OF BOOKKEEPING, embracing Single and 
Double Entry, with a variety of examples for practice, with 
key and blanks. By Joseph H. Palmer, A.M., author of a 
Treatise on Double Entry Bookkeeping, and for twenty years 
first tutor of mathematics in the College of the City of New 
York. New York: Sheldon & Co. Price 67 cents. 


Prof. Palmer again presents us with a practical treatise on 
bookkeeping. More than twenty-five years ago we used his 
treatise on double entry, and found it one of the most success- 
ful text-books in this branch, for the upper classes of school 
and academy, we ever taught. 

Every boy and girl should have some knowledge of the ele- 
ments of this important branch, for it comes into daily use in 
the affairs of practical life. Prof. Palmer has worked on this 
book for years; some of the examples have been used, in 
manuscript form, by permission of the author, in some of the 
best schools. ‘These examples have proved to be uniformly in- 
teresting and instructive, and have roused the enthusiasm of 
the young learners. 

All the principles are clearly stated, fully illustrated, and 
extensively applied in a great variety of examples in every-day 
life, for practice in bookkeeping. 

Attention is called to the names, qualities, varieties, and 
prices of articles bought and sold. The condition and change- 
ableness of prices are discussed; and, in addition to the mere 
record of the transactions, throughout the entire course of in- 
struction the personal examination of articles and their ever- 
varying qualities and prices is encouraged. When the pupils 
in our common schools and academies have mastered and writ- 
ten out the exercises of this book with accuracy, neatness, 
and despatch, the foundation of a commercial education will 
have been laid, and much valuable discipline and knowledge 
secured, 

Teachers of this branch will do wisely to secure a copy of 
this book for examination before deciding what to use for the 
coming term. 





Tux ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. By Sidney A. Norton, A.M., 
M.D., professor in the Ohio Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. Cincinnati, O.: Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. 


Throughout this entire text-book the recapitulations are 
excellent and comprehensive, and furnish much-needed charts 
of chemical facts. They sum up the substance of each 


chapter in the helpful manner already so well known in our 
800d schools, through Norton’s excellent Natural Philosophy. 
The first quarter of the book is given to definitions and 
theories, and all are clearly and concisely given, and therefore 
valuable for reference. So much is compacted into this small 
‘pace that a year may well be given to the study. Unfortu- 
hately few schools allow half that time. However, any good 
teacher can make a choice and leave the rest. 
A much more serious matter is the omissions of cautions in 


connection with experiments unsafe for beginners, and the in- 
sufficiency of the directions in some cases. No caution is 
given when the materials should be carefully handled, or even 
when the volatile products, if ignorantly inhaled, might prove 
fatal. 

Out of twenty-six experiments in chlorine no caution is 
given, though seriously needed in more than half that num- 
ber. On page 114, HS is stated to be “‘ exceedingly poisonous 
when breathed, and even when much diluted it gives rise to 
nausea and vertigo.’’ This, after having required its use in 
seven experiments, without a caution. The first advice about 
cutting phosphorus under water is on page 79, in a foot-note, 
after having required the cutting of phosphorus four times in 
previous work. 

These are examples of serious facts, and it becomes a duty 
for teachers to challenge every text-book offered as a guide to 
experimenters, for a teacher cannot be simultaneously by the 
side of each of thirty or forty young students. 

The insufficiency of the directions may be illustrated by an 
attempt to perform Ex. 4, literally and without additional ad- 
vice from any source. While these are serious faults, they are 
easily remedied by a careful revision. That done, we will 
welcome an excellent text-book in Norton’s Hlements of 
Chemistry. 





Tue YEAR Book or Epvucation, for 1878. Edited by Henry 
Kiddle, superintendent of public schools, New York city, 
and Alex. Schem, assistant superintendent of public schools, 
New York city. New York: E. Steiger; London: Sampson, 
Low & Co. Price in stiff paper cover, $1.25; in cloth, uni- 
form with Cyclopedia, $2.00. 


This is an important work, and will be welcomed by the 
educators of America. It is designed as a continuation, and 
is similar in style to the Cyclopedia of Education published 
last year, and edited by the same distinguished educational 
authors. The contents will indicate to our readers the scope 
of this useful work. They embrace the following: I. Original 
Articles on the Progress of Educationin the United States and 
in Foreign Countries up to the close of the year 1877. II. Sta- 
tistical Tables (chiefly compiled from information recently re- 
ceived). III. Reviews and Notices of recent Educational Pub- 
lications. IV. A list of Collegiate, Denominational, Special, 
and Private Educational Institutions (compiled from the latest 
catalogues and from special information received within the 
last few weeks). V. A Classified Descriptive Catalogue of 
American, British, German, French, and other Foreign Pub- 
lications on Education and General Philology, together with 
Works of Reference, Teachers’ Hand-Books, ete., exclusive of 
Text-Books. This large and comprehensive list will prove of 
great value to educators and others.) VI. Select Lists of Ed- 
ucational Publications, etc., arranged by the publishers them- 
selves (together with a complete alphabetical Subject-Index of 
all the books and other articles enumerated therein). The 
most memorable events of the past year in this special, inter- 
esting field of knowledge, not only in this country but in all 
portions of the civilized world, are arranged and treated in a 
most comprehensive manner. 

In addition to the subject-matter of the Year Book, proper 
attention is especially called to the department of educational 
publications, the Catalogue of Publications on Education 
and General Philology, and the List of Educational Institu- 
tions, all of which are the result of special care and labor on 
the part of either the editors or the publishers, and which con- 
vey information of interest and value to all who are interested 
in educational matters. It is issued in one large octavo volume 
of over four hundred pages, printed on superfine paper. These 
prices have been placed especially low in order that educators 
and the reading-public may be able to provide themselves, at a 
very stnall expense, with educational information which is 
later, more comprehensive and condensed, and withal more 
valuable and reliable than can be found elsewhere. Every 
reference-library in America should have this book, and all 
educators will find it indispensable, as it presents the living 
questions and issues of the present day from an educational 
standpoint. 





A YEAR WortTH Livinea: A Story of a Place and a People 
one cannot afford not to know. By William M. Baker, author 
of Inside, The New Timothy, Mose Evans, etc. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. Price $1.50. 

This belongs to a class of books sometimes called religious 
novels, and was, in part, originally published in the Christian 
at Work, of New York. Under its present name it will be 
welcomed by those who need the stimulus of a narrative to 
induce them to consider the many important truths it teaches. 
Many of its pages are interesting, but the author will never 
become a general favorite with confirmed novel-readers, It 
lacks the plot and sensation elements necessary to give it uni- 
versal popularity with this class of readers. Its tone is good, 
and it is a safe book to take into the home circle. Tastefully 
bound and well printed by Messrs. Rand & Avery. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


— A new work by Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D., is almost ready 
from the press of Macmillan & Co., New York. 





— The third part of Groce’s Dictionary of Music and Musi- 





cians is almost ready for distribution, and we are glad to learn 
from the publishers (Macmillan & Co., New York) that the 
work is meeting with the success its excellence so abundantly 
deserves. 

— We are indebted to A. Williams & Co., Boston, for a bal- 
loon-view of Cape Ann to Boston, areal aid to the traveler, 
the visitor, or the teacher and pupils of the geography-class. 

— We have received from George Sherwood & Co., Chicago, 
Ill., Five and Ten-Cent Spelling-lesson Blanks: the six-col- 
umn writing-speller, ruled and numbered for lessons of twenty- 
five words each, one column being devoted to ‘‘ corrected 
words,’’ and also the five-cent writing-speller ruled and num- 
bered for twenty words to a lesson, with space below each 
column for ‘‘ corrected words.’’ This series of books are fur- 
nished on excellent paper, and are admirably adapted for sys- 
tematizing written spelling exercises in schools. The direc- 
tions to teachers are just what many need, and will aid in se- 
curing good results, 








MAGAZINE ARTICLES FOR TEACHERS. 


The Failure of Universal Suffrage. No. Am. Rev., July-Aug. 
Growth of Conscience in the Dee. Art. The Atlantic, August. 


The Contributors’ Club. rt " si 
In Paraguay. Appleton’s Journal, Sept. 
Voices of Westminster Abbey. as a ba 
The Origin of Flowers. Eclectic, August. 

Impressions of America. - - 

A Fiery World. 7 - 

Johnson’s Lives of the Poets. ‘ “ 

A. Bronson Alcott. Phreno. Journal, August. 

Vitality in Food. - o a 

A Prison for Women. 


Sunday Afternoon, August. 
Aunt Huldah’s Scholars. ? " is 

Isocrates, Biblio Sacra, July. 
Illustr. Sermons on Truth Ad. to the Eye. “ ” 7 
Golden Age of Engraving. Harper’s, August. 

White Sulphur Springs. si Ks 


Birds and Plumage. "i ¥ 

Editor’s Scientific Table. - ¥ 

Design in Nature. Princeton Review, March. 
The Bible and the Public School. " on tg 
The Pontificate of Pius the Ninth. 3 ” " 
Old Flemish Masters. Harper’s, July. 

Juggernaut, - Aug. 

Hospital Life in New York. “ Sept. 

Civilization and Science. Pop. Science Monthly, Aug. 
Curious Systems of Notation. “ ” a ots 
Man and his Structural Affinities, ‘‘ " = = 
Illus, of the Logic of Science. " 1“ "= ™ 


Poisons of the Intelligence. 
Thomas Alva Edison. 
Along the Danube. Lippincott’s Magazine, August. 
Paris Exposition of 1878. > rs ” 
Musical Notation. we me mn 

A Seaport on the Pacific. Scribner's, August. 
William Cullen Bryant. a - 

To South Africa for Diamonds. -s ¢ 
Recent Improvements in Telephony. ‘‘ ' 
Sheen, the Beautiful. Harper’ s, Sept. 


The School-Mistress. “ ae 

Editor’s Easy Chair. a ss 

What the Sun is Made of. Littell’s, Aug. 10. 
L’ Ecole Francaise at Athens and at Rome. “ y. Rh 
Religion in College. Sunday Afternoon, September. 
Aunt Huldah’s Scholars. - i _ 

The Math. Harmonies of the Universe. Catholic World, Sept. 
St. Paul on Mars Hill. = . " 
Eng. Tories and Cath. EducationinIreland. ‘“ +; be 
The Old Man of the Mountain. Atlantic, July. 

New Books on Art. “ June-July. 
Americanisms. ” July. 


The Census of 1880. Lippincott’s, July. 

Mr. Finney on Ministerial Culture. Cong. Quarterly, July. 
The Puritans. ot i 4 
China and the Chinese. 
The Lunar Theory. 
Evolution and Volition. 
Development of Art. 
Bibliography. 

Russia’s Present Position in Europe. 
Michel Angelo as a Prophet. 


National Quar. Review, July. 
“ “ec ““e a] 


“ce “ “ “ 
“ “ “ 46 
“ec “ “< “ec 


“ec “ “ “cc 


The Western, June. 
‘ 


Shakespeariana in the Pub. Sch. Library. ‘“ si : 
Equality of the School System. 7 ss “ 
An Improved English Alphabet. = a " 
The Chinese Puzzle. The International Review, July-August. 
The French Exhibition. ‘ os i “ 

Art in Europe, = “ e $ 
Labor, Pauperism, and Crime. Unitarian Review, August. 
Periodical Literature. sa * - 
Education as a Science. Pop. Sci. Monthly, July. 
Scientific Study of Human Testimony. ““ “ " = 
On the Formation of Nebula. el ae = 
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Title. 
History of the Middle Ages. 12mo. - - - 
History of the United States. 12mo, illus. - 
Introductory History of the United States. 16mo, illus. 
Family Workers. 12mo. - . - - 
Bush Roses. 8vo, paper. - : - - - 
Ceramic Art. 8vo. - - - - - 
Scientific Memoirs. 8vo. - - - - - 
Villages and Village Life. 8vo. - 


Life of Mme. de Rochefoucauld, Duchess of Doudeauville. 


Life of Guido Rene. - 
Primer of American Literature. 16mo. - - 
His Heart’s Desire: a Novel. 12mo. - - 


Iris: The Romance of an Opal Ring. A Poem. Sm.4to,illus. M. B. M Toland. 
Faust. By Goethe. Vol.4of “German Classics.” Sq. 16mo. Jas. M. Hart. 


Stricture of the Male Urethra: Its Radical Cure. 8vo. 
Memorials of Baroness Bunsen. - - - 


PUBLICATIONS. 








Author. ; 
8. J. Gazeau. 


Publisher. Price. 
Catholic Publishing Soc. $1 00 
- J.R. G. Hassard. 6s “ “ 1 50 


“ “e “ 30 
- Rev. F. W. Farrar. E. P. Dutton & Co. 1 25 
Clara F. Morse. Harper & Bros. 50 
- Jennie J. Young. ” e 
John W. Draper. o os 
N. H. Egleston. " 


Houghton, Osgood & Co. 
M. F. Sweetser. “ “6 “ 
- CC, F. Richardson. “ “6 “ 
J.B. Lippincott & Co. 
“ “ La 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
‘ “ 


- J. F. Otis, M.D. ss 6 
A. J. C. Hare. Geo. Routledge & Sons. 


Commentary on the Hebrews. 3 vols., 4to. - - Wm, Gouge,D.D. N, Tibbals & Sons. net, 4 50 
Lectures on Philippians and Colossians. 4to. - - Airy and Cartwright. “ “ sedllibes net, 1 5O 
Lectures on Jonah, Obadiah, and Haggai. 4to. - - Kingand Rainolds. “ s “se « net, 1 50 
Lectures on Malachiand Ruth. 4to. - - - Stock, Bernard, Fuller, a “ « net, 1 50 
Geographical Surveying. 18mo. - - - - F. De Y. Carpenter. D. Van Nostrand. 50 
Hand-Book of the Electro-Magnetic Telegraph. 18mo, bds. A. E. Loring. “a. “ 50 
Plays for Private Acting. 300 pp.,cloth. - - - Henry Holt & Co. 1 00 
Saveli’s Expiation. Paper. - - - - Mary N. Sherwood. Peterson & Bros. 50, 1 00 
Payson’s German Copy-Books. In five numbers. Pp. 24. J. W. Payson. Potter, Ainsworth & Co. 10 
Elements of Bookkeeping. 12mo, pp. 180, - - J. H. Palmer. Sheldon & Co. 72 
Lessing’s Dramatic Works. 12mo,cloth. - - - ” - 1 40 
British Popular Customs, Present and Past. Pp. 520. T. F. T. Dyer. Scribner & Welford. 2 00 
Horses oa Riding. 8vo, cloth. - . - - George Neville. o & 3 00 
Little Miss Muslin. Boards. - - - - D. Lothrop & Co. 50 
Music for our Darlings. - - - - - Tourjée. “6 66 “6 1 2 
London and [ts Environs. - - - - - Baedeker. Seribner & Welford. 2 50 
Jones’s Journey to Paris. Boards. - - . - 6 “6 50 
Gordon Baldwin. Philosopher’s Pendulum. - . Rudolph Lindau. D. Appleton & Co. 
The Fisherman of Auge. - - - - - K. 8. Maequoit. se 6 és 
Ariadne. French of Henry Greville. - - - “ “ “6 
Misericordia. - - - - - - - Ethel L, Linton. as bed “6 
The Old Church. - - . - - . Hughes. Macmillan & Co. 1 75 
Metals, - . - - - - - - Wright. 6s “ 1 25 
Our Winter Eden. Pen Pictures of the Tropics. - Mrs. Cazneau. Authors’ Pub. Co. 
City of Fin. A Trip to the Bottom of the Sea. - - Jas, R. Campbell. id “6 
Chronicles of Simon Christianus. - - - - D. M. Bennett. 25 
- Voltaire. “ “ 25 


Will of Jean Meslier. Paper. - - ~ 


PAMPHLETS, ETC., RECEIVED. 


‘* What is Involved in a Preparation for College.” An | 
Address by Calvin B. Hulbert, D.D., President Mid- | 
dlebury College. | 

The Librarian. Vol. I., No.1. Ferree & Co., publish- | 
ers. Philadelphia, Penn. 

Ohio Educational Monthly, August, 1878. W.D. Hen- 
kle, editor and publisher. Salem, Ohio. 

Virginia Educational Journal, August, 1878. Wn. F. 
Fox, editor. Richmond, Va. ; 

Oak City Item. Vol. 1I., No.2. Raleigh, D.C. 

Fourth Annual Report of School Trustees and Super- 
intendent of Frankfort, Ind., 1878. 

School Report of Nashua, N. H., 1877. John H. Good- 
ale, superintendent. 

Catalogue of Natural History. By Prof. Henry A. 
Ward. Rochester, N. Y. 

Catalogue of Allen Academy, Chicago, IIl., 1877-8. 





PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 





Our readers are invited to examine the col- 
umn announcement of standard educational 
publications of J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila- 
delphia, in this issue of THE JOURNAL. Be-| 
sides being the publishers of Worcester’s Dic- | 
tionaries, universally known, they issue the 
series of Physiologies of Cutter, Sanford’s 
Analytical Arithmetics, Chauvenet’s Mathe- 


— 
lably known to our readers as one of the 


Ceoper Insti- 


A. 8. 


American Literary Bureau, July, 1878. 
tute, New York. 
Barnes’ Educational Monthly, August, 1878. 
Barnes & Co., New York. ? 
History of Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, 1855 to 
1878. By Albert Salisbury. 

Students’ Topical History Chart. By Miss Ida P. Whit- 
comb. A. 8. Barnes & Co. 

Catalogue State Normal School, Shippensburg, Pa. 
Rey. I. N. Hays, principal. 

Iowa Normal Monthly, August, 1878. Vol. II., No. 1. 
W.J.Sharp & Co., eds.and pubs. Dubuque, Iowa. 

The American Naturalist, August, 1878. McCalla & 
Stavely, publishers. Philadelphia, Penn. 

Catalogue of Cortland (Ohio) High School and Trum- 
bull County Normal Institute, 1878. 


contributors to this journal. Mr. Ayres has 
decided ability as a writer, and will doubtless 
make an able teacher in such a position as he 
seeks. 

Mrs. Leavittr’s Home School for Young 
Ladies and Children will reépen at her house, 
115 Warren avenue, Boston, Mass., Sept. 23d. 
This is the twelfth year of this admirable pri- 
vate school. The common and higher English 
branches are thoroughly taught, and instruc- 


matical Series, Atwater’s Logic, Leed’s His-|tion is also given in French, German, Italian, 
tory of the United States, Wickersham’s Edu-/ Latin, music, and drawing. The high stand- 
cational Works, Walker’s Science of Wealth, |ing of this school, under the charge of its ac- 
Schmitz’s German Grammar, and other stand-| complished principal, commends it to parents 
ard works for schools and libraries. Send for seeking a ‘“‘ home school ’’ for their children. 


complete catalogue of school and miscellane-_ samataiil 
ous books. JAMES E. Murpocn, of Cincinnati, the dis- 
oo tinguished elocutionist and tragedian, has ac- 


Tue Fall River line of steamers to and from cepted the Shakespeare Lectureship in the 

New York combines great attractions for all| National School of Elocution and Oratory, 
4 ; 
classes of travelers. For thirty-two years this | Philadelphia. 
popular line has continued to serve the pub-| His Occupation Gone. 
lic, and its steam-boats and trains are con-| Had the Arkansas ‘‘ doctor” that “ tapped”’ 
stantly crowded with patrons. The steam-/ the fat man, thinking he had dropsy, but find- 
die ‘3 ™ . a" ing no water pronounced it “‘dry dropsy,’’ 

ers “‘Bristol’”’ and “Providence” are the! jiveq to-day, he would, like Othello, find “his 
largest and best equipped in the world. The/his occupation gone,’’ for Allan’s Anti-Fat, a 
opportunities for enjoying the scenery of Nar- purely vegetable remedy, safely but positively 
raganset Bay, and of North and East rivers;| reduces corpulence at from three to six pounds 
the comfort, quiet, and opportunity for rest on per week. Sold by druggists. 
the journey; the invigorating atmosphere of 


the sound and ocean; and the elegance and | any Second-hand School-Book “‘ Post 


luxury of these palatial steamers, are alike | $e 
agreeable to business travelers and to pleasure | free"’ on receipt of half retail price. 


seekers. This is the only route with music A. 8S. CLARE, 


and with an annex steamer to Brooklyn. DEALER IN 
‘ew, sto uot, SUD SUA ous 
ScHooL Orricers will find the notice of| pack NUMBERS Leading Magazines and Reviews. 
William A. Ayres, of Hartford, Conn., on ae. LS. Seroet, NEW YORK, a 
- mm. ons for purchase 0 re an ut-of- 
the first page of Tuk JouRNAL. He is favor-| Books carefully executed. Catalogue upon apptiedtion. 




















THE RUBBER PAINT 


BEST PAINT IN THE WORLD. 


THIS PAINT IS MIXED READY FOR USE. 
There is no paint manufactured that will resist water equal to it. It is Smooth, Glossy, 
Durable, Elastic, Beautiful, and Economical ; and of any shade from PURE WHITE 
to JET BLACK ; and as evidence of its being the best Paint, the necessity of their 
establishing the following Branch Factories will abundantly testify: 


BRANCH FACTORIES: 


506 West St, New York; 83 West Van Buren 8t., Chicago, M1; 
210 So. Third St., St. Louis, Mo.; and a Wholesale Depot at 
Wm. King & Bro., No. 2 No. Liberty St., Baltimore, Md. 

ta” Sample Card and numerous Testimonials sent FRER on application. 170 cow 








FOOD CURE. 


A System of the Application of Food Elements 
to overcome Mental and Physical 
Debility. 

A PAMPHLET OF 76 PAGES, 


BY VIRGIL W. BLANCHARD, M.D., 
Showing the relations of Food to 


PHYSICAL CULTURE, 
CHRONIC DISEASE, 
FATIGUE AND SLEEP, 
MENTAL DYSPEPSIA, 
INSANITY, 


And other subjects. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of 
25 cents. Address 


BLANCHARD FOOD CURE CO., 








180 27 Union Square, N. Y. 
DIRECTORY. 
y COLLEGES. __ 


LLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa. The 6ist 

year opened Sept. 20. Entrance examinations Sept. 

19. In resources, among the best in the country. Clas- 

sical, Scientific, Biblical, Preparatory School. For cata- 
logues address Lucius H. BUGBER, D.D., Prest. 82 zz 


Beers UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 


Schools. Open to both sexes, Address the Registrar, 
R. D, PATTEN. 52 zz 








OSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 
for Public Speakers, Readers,and Teachers of Elo- 
cution, and for general culture. Address LEwis B. 
MONROE, 7 Beacon Street, Boston. 173 tf 








ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. JAS.W.STRONG, Pres. 





LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 
/ Champaign, Ill, J.M. GREGORY, LL.D., Regent. 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 
89 COLLEGE OF LITERATURE AND ARTS, 





OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa, For catalogue, 
j etc., address the President, GEO. F. MAGOUN, D.D. 
ONMOUTH COLLEGE, Monmouth, Ill, Corre- 
spond with J. C. HUTCHISON, Vice-Pres’t. 180 
IDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
Wi catalogue, etc., address the Prest., C. B, HULBERT. 








ARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. For cata- 
logue, etc., address the Prest., I. W. ANDREWS. 
YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
The University has now the following departments in 
operation: College of Liberal Arts—E. O. Haven, D.D., 
LL.D., Chancellor. Medical College—F. Hyde, M.D., 
Dean. College of Fine Arts—G. F. Comfort, A.M., Dean. 





ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study ,—Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 











ILLIAMS COLLEGE.—Wholly devoted to college 
work. All departments in charge of experienced 
Professors. 
Libraries, Cabinets, and other appliances ample for all 
"ds,000 ai of a liberal education. 
6,000 distributed annually in scholarships to indi- 
gent students. 
For Catalogues or additional information address the 
President, P. A. CHADBOURNE, Williamstown, Berk- 
shire Co., Mass. 162 tf 


ALE LAW SCHOOL. Regular course two years. 

Post graduate cofirse (for degree of D. C. L.), two 
years. Fall term opens Sept. 26. For circular, address 
Prof. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 162 zz 


--«;REWALE INSTITUTIONS. | 


RADFORD ACADEMY, Bradford, Mass. The old- 
est Seminary for Young Ladies in the State. Ad- 
dress Miss ANNIE E, JOHNSON, Principal. 101 zz 











EAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 
For YOUNG LADIES. 
Accommodations superior, charges low. 91 
ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
Send for Catalogue to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, Prin- 
cipal, Boston, Mass, 51 uz 
ILLSIDE HOME, for Young Ladies. 
$300 a Year. Address 
_181f Miss ADELE BREWER, Stockbridge, Mass. 
ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAS. Cc. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 zz 











APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advan- 
tages superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 1242 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE, under care of Friends. 
E,. MAGILL, Prst. Swarthmore Col.,Delaware Co.,Pa. 


HE CINCINNATI WESLEYAN COLLEGE. Best 

advantages in Literature, Languages, Science, Music, 
Painting, and Wood-Carving. REV. DAvip H. Moore, 
D.D., Prest., Cincinnati, O. 177 uz 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebancn, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union, 
Hiram Orcutt, A.M., Principal. 12 


ELLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 
information and new calendar for 1878, apply to 
Miss ADA L. HOWARD, President. 95 


Ww TON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 











- FALL lee BEGINS SEPT. 12, 
or catalogue, contair terms, apply to Miss ELLE 
M. Hasumue, Prine. ex diated 106 7 


; PROFESSIONAL. _ 


OORLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLYTECH. 
NIC INSTITUTE, _ Scientific Department. Ad- 
ess D. H. COCHRAN, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL — Scientific 
rtment of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. 
. R. RUGGLES, Hanover, N. H. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations Sept. 25 and 26. 
8. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical Department. For circulars and informa- 
on address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 























RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. 0. THompson, Worcester, Mass. 


G'Commercia ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 


PREPARATORY. 
MR. KINNE’S SCHOOL, Ithaca, N.Y. 182 zz 


DAMS ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass. Founded by 
Prest. John Adams, Prepares boys for College in the 
most thorough manner. AddressW. RK. Dimmock, LL.D. 
ARRE ACADEM Y, Barre, Vt., has two departments, 
Classical and Scientific. J. 8. SPAULDING, Prine. 











ALIFORNIA MILITARY ACADEMY, Oakland, 
Cal. Rev. DAVID McCLURE, Ph.D., Princ. 


Cio UNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259—265 Boylston St., 
ri 





Bosten. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. The 

fferent departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
Upper, accommodate — of both sexes from three 
to twenty-one years of age. Special students received 
in all sections of Upper Department. ll 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 
R.I. New building, Laboratory, Gymnasium, Mili- 
tary Drill; fifteen experienced Teachers, Fits for Busi- 
ness, Scientific Schools, or College. For catalogue 

















address Mowry: & GOFF, Principals. 130 tf 
ODDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-class 
Boarding School for both sexes. enses moderate. 





or catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, Principal. 80zz 


Commercial College. Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
neipal, East Greenwich, R. 1. __ 63 az 


Berkshire Co., Mass. Established in 1842. Prepares 
ys for College or for the Scientific School. For cata- 
logues address BENJ. F. MILLS, A.M., Principal. 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcester, 
Mass. C. B. METCALF, Superintendent. 56 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 

Ct. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K. BUCKLYN, A M. 
EIRCE ACADEMY, Middleboro, Mass. Founded. 
1808. For both sexes. Prepares for College, Scientific 
Schools, and Business. Address G. H. COFFIN, Princ. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
has superior advantages for Classical and Scientitic 
training. Apply toH. T. FULLER, Principal. 70 zz _ 


(ARREN ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other 
Scientific Schools. L. 8. BURBANK, Principal. _ 


ORCESTER ACADEMY. Founded 1834, Thor- 

oughly equipped. Furnishes best of instruction. Ad- 
dress N. LEAVENWORTH, A.M., Prin., Worcester, Maas. 
EST NEWTON English and Classical School. 
Address N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 651 zz 


Gis YLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 
0 





























(ARNER’S Polytechnic Business College, Provi- 
dence, R. I. The most practical institution of 
learning in the State. Send 10 cents for catalogue. 
Address W. W. WARNER, Principal. 34 zz 








NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

ENTRAL NORMAL SCHOOL, 

GENOA, NEBRASKA. 

Term begins Sept. 2, 1878. Three departments, viz., 
1. Common School; 2. Normal Schoot; 3. Classical. 
Thorough instruction given in all branches by an able 
and experienced corps of teachers. Large building, 
and first-class accommodation. For Catalogue, etc., 
apply to C. D. RAKESTRAW, A.M., Principal, Genoa, 
Nebraska. 182 1 








ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
For catalogue or information, address, at New 
ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. - 101 zz 





ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
M 28 SCHOOL Sr., BOSTON. 
WALTER Situ, Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 55zz 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WORCESTER. 
Next entrance examination, September 10, 1878. 
Address E, H. RUSSELL, Principal. 55 zz 





| aime STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Regular course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 

vanced Course for special classes of students. Address , 

for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
Next examination for entrance, June 28, 1878. For 
circulars, address ELLEN HyDE, Principal. 5A zz 


OTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
( For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
For catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 
For Ladies only. 
For Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WxstFIELD, MASS. 
For Both Sexes. oss 


For catalogues, address J. G. Soorr. 
HE SOUTHERN ILLINOIS NORMAL UNIVER- 
SITY, has full course of instruction, special courses 
for Teachers, with Military Instruction and practice. 
Fall term begins Sept. 9; Winter term, Jan. 13; Spring 
term, March 17; and Special session, Juiy 21. Send for 
Catalogue to ROBERT ALLYN, Princ., Carbondale, 
Jackson Co., Il. 181 


























KINDERGARTENS. 


HIO CENTRAL NORMAL, MODEL, AND KIN- 

DERGARTEN TRAINING-SCHOOL. Three full 
courses in Normal,— Elementary, English, and Clas- 
sical. Summer Kindergarten Training-Class for Ladies 
commences April 12th, 1878. German and Drawing 
without additional charge. For catalogue, address 
JOHN OGDEN or Mrs. A. B. OGDEN, Principals, 
Worthington, Franklin Co., Ohio. 87 22 


HE KINDERGARTEN TRAINING-CLASS FOR 

1878-9, connected with the FLORENCE KINDERGAR- 

TEN, will begin on Tuesday, Oct. 8, 1878. For particu- 

lars, apply Mrs. A. R. ALDRICH, Principal, or H. 
B. HAVEN, Sec’y, Florence, Mass. 165 z 
American Kindergarten, 

33 West-45th Street, 
NEAR FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORE. 


Nineteenth Year boging “e: 15th. 
Miss E. M. COE, Principal. 


Normal Scheel fer Mothers and Teachers 
rome Oct. 2d. General Dest for Kindergarten Ma- 
, 812 Broadway, near 11th St. 


EW BNCLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 

















16 HAWLEY STREET, Boston. 
For circular or information, address F, B. SNow. 
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Publishers. 
” WM. H. BONER & CO., Agents, 


No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Dealers in SHEET MUSIC and MUSIC BOOKS, are 
prepared to furnish Music or Music Books te Schools 
and Teachers at the lowest rates, Selections of Music 
sent, upon approval, to Seminaries, Sample copies of 
the Music Reader mailed for 75 cents. ur new and 
enlarged Catalogue sent tis upon application. Music 
or books mailed, postpaid, upon receipt of retail prices. 
Address all orders to WM. H. BONER & CO., Agents, 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street. 153 zz 


HENRY OAREY BAIRD & CO., 
810 Walnut St, Philadelphia. 
Carey’s Manual of Social Science, 
Carey’s Unity of Law, 
Carey’s Prin. of Social Science, 3 vols., 
Smith’s Manual of Political Economy, 
Syme’s Industrial Science, 
Wilson’s Political Economy, 
Will's Tables of Qualitative Chemical 
Analysis, 


COLLINS & BROTHER, 
414 Broadway, New York. 


Will mail to Teachers on receipt of price: 








— rtrom Soe 
S SSRSSR 


— 





Coffin’s Solar and Lunar Eclipses, $1.65 
Coffin’s Conic Sections, ; : ; 1.35 
Olmsted's College Astronomy (Snell), 2.00 
Olmsted’s College Philosophy (Snell), 3.12 
Preston’s Bookkeeping ‘ ‘ . 1.65 
Zachos’ New Smerican Speaker, ° 1.65 
Dymond’s Moral Philosophy, $ 1.10 





JAMES A. MOORE, 


1224 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 





NOW READY, 
“CHILD AND WOMAN,” 


Translated from the German of CLEMENTINE HELM, 
by J. ZITELLA COCKE, 12mo, cloth....... $1.50 


Send for Catalogue. 


Multumin Parve; Pro Bono Publice. 


Ripe Educational Works 


— on — 
PENMANSHIP, 
By an Experienced Teacher, Author, and Penman. 
ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1878-9. 





1. Elisworth’s Reversible Writing and Printin 
Charts. For Primary Schools and Writing Depart- 
ments, 2 numbers each, $1.00. 

2. Ellsworth’s Reversible Writing Books. Complete 
in Five Numbers, and a Tracing Book. For Primary 
and Grammar grades, Each book contains a full-page 
Hinged Blotter, jointed to the cover. Per dozen, $1.20. 

3. Ellsworth’s Reversible Practice Paper, 12 sheets 
united. Three patterns, to match any Ruled Writing 
Book. Per dozen, 75 cents. 

4. Ellsworth’s Reversible Blank Composition and Gen- 
eral Exercise Book. For all Dictation School Exer- 
cises, with Model Alphabet. Stiff covers. Per dozen, 
$1.00. 

5. Ellsworth’s Reversible Blank Drawing Book. In- 
terleaved,—Suited to me System of Drawing. 

6. Ellsworth’s Reversible Examination Papers. Two 
sizes, No. 1,7x9; No. 2, 8x10%. Adapted to written 
examinations in any branch, for uniformity and pres- 
ervation. 12 sheets united and detachable. No. 1, 75 
cents per dozen; No. 2, $1.00 per dozen. 

7. Ellsworth’s Essential Penmanship. A Complete 
Guide for Learners and Teachers. 12mo, 112 pages, 
profusely illustrated with cuts and copies. A Standard 
of Instruction. 75 cents. 


These Works are now ready. Send price above for 
samples ; or, the Reversible Circular giving 22 strong 
reasons why these Writing Books are better for schools 
than any competing series. Address 

H.W. ELLSWORTH, 
Author and Publisher, 
39 and 41 Chambers St., New York, 
176 tf (Care Am. News Co., Genl. Trade Agts.) 


—___ 





A SELECTION FROM THE 


Educational Publications 


— OF — 


Cc. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


182 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





BARDWELL’S New Arithmetic. 

HART’S German Classics for Students, | 91 and $1.25 
OT ee etegraget | visas 
PU TNAM’S Series of Atlases (14 vols.), 75 cts. to $20.00 

The Elementary Science Series (30 vols.) . . .75 
pune Advanced Science Series (14 vols.) . ° 1.50 
ania AM’S World’s Progress (continued to 1877), 4.50 
BRN 8 Cyclopedia of Biography ies 
BRACKETT’S Poetry for Home and School, . 1.25 
DAN BERT S French Classics. Pervol., . . .50 
Nie Ss Psychology, Ethics, Aisthetica, and Logic. 

3 STROM’S Mechanics and Steam-Engineering. 
CHU RTEVANT'S Economics. 
BeaDBOURNE’S Natural apetony. 

COM’S Psychology, English Literature, etc., ete. 


athe ~~ list, with specimen pages, mailed eapen 
FOREICN BOOKSTORE. 


Agency for Henry Holt & Co. 


a” lacge ae red Sohoet nad Miscellaneous 
Catalogues on application. oy : 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 





NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL 


OF EDUCATION. 
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VALUABLE 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


CUTTER’S PHYSIOLOGIES. 
NEW SERIES. 
Cutter’s First Beok on Analytic Anatomy, 
Physiology, and Hygiene, Human and Comparative. 
12mo. 196 pp. 164 Illustrations. Half roan. 80 cts. 


Cutter’s Second Beok on Analytic Anatomy, 
Physiology, and Hygiene, Human and Comparative. 
12mo. 309 pp. 186 Illustrations. Half roan. $1.35. 


Cutter’s New Analytic Anatomy, Physiology, 
and Hygiene, Human and Comparative. 12mo. 388 pp. 
230 Illustrations. Half roan. $1.50, 





CHAUVENET’S MATHEMATICS. 


Chauvenet’s Elementary Geometry. 8vo. Cloth. 
$1.75. 


Chauvenet’s Plane and Spherical Trigo- 
mometry. 8vo. Cloth. $1.60. 


Chauvenet’s Methed of Least Squares. 8vo. 


Cloth, $1.60. 


Chauvenet’s Spherical and Practical Astron- 
omy. 2vols. 8vo. Cloth. $7.00. 


SANFORD'S ARITHMETICS 


Sanford’s First Lessons in Analytical Arith- 
metic. 16mo. 27 cts. 


Sanford’s Intermediate Analytical Arithme- 
tic. 16mo. 232 pp. Half bound. 45 cts. 


Sanferd’s Common School Analytical Arith- 
metic. 12mo. 355 pp. Half roan. 80 cts. 


Sanford’s Higher Analytical Arithmetic 
12mo. 419 pp. Half roan. Cloth sides. $1.25, 


Haldeman’s Outlines of Etymology. 12mo. 
Cloth. $1.00. 

Long's Introduction to English Grammar 
for Beginners. 16mo. Boards, 25 cts. 
Derry’s History of the United States. 

trated. 12mo. Half roan. $1.35. 

Leeds’s History of the United States. 12mo. 
Extra cloth. $1.75. 

Worcester’s Series of Illustrated School Dic- 
tionaries. The Primary, the School, the Compre- 
hensive, and the Academic. 

Schmitz’s 
$1.35. 

Contanseanu’s French, and Longman’s Ger- 
man Dictionaries. 18mo. Cloth. Each $1.50. 

Walker's Science of Wealth. 12mo. 
cloth. $1.50. 

Atwater’s Elementary Logic. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


German Grammar. i12mo. Cloth. 


Extra 


Samson's Art Criticism. 8vo; Cloth; $3.15. 
Abridged; 12mo; Cloth; $1.60. 
Wickersham’s School Economy. 12mo. Cloth. 
$1.50. 


Wickersham’s Methods of Instruction. 12mo. 


Cloth. $1.75. 
Lincoln Phelps’s Scientific Series. 
Hachette’s Series New French Text-Books. 
Sue’s Practical French Course. 


Etc., Erc., Erc. 


Indispensable Works of Reference. 


Worcester’s Quarto Dictionary. The Standard. 
Illustrated and Unabridged. Sheep. $10.00. 


Chambers'’s Encyclopedia. American Revised 
Issue. 10 vols. Illustrated. Three editions at various 
prices. 


Lippincett’s Pronouncing Dictionary of Bi- 
ography and Mythology. 1 vol. Imperial 8vo- 
Sheep. $12.00. 

Lippincot’s Pronouncing Gazetteer of the 
World. Large 8vo. Sheep. $10.00. . 
Allibone’s Dictionary of American and Brit- 
ish Authors. 2 vols. Large 8vo. Cloth: $7.50 per 
vol. Sheep: $8.50 per vol. 





*,* Circulars and Descriptive Catalogues furnished, 





(Successor to Schoeahof & Moeller) 


180 tf 40 Winter Street, Boston, 





on application, by mail. 182 b 


Tus- | 


NOW READY, 


Shakespeare's Complete Works. 


One volume, large 16mo, 1,104 pp.; cloth, 
plain edge, $1.25; gilt edge, $1.50. Bound 
in uniform style with our British Poets. 
The best single-volume Shakespeare ever 
published at a low price. 


In presenting to the American public a new edition 
of Shakespeare’s Works we have endeavored to meet 
the increasing demand for an edition combining the 
advantages of a reliable text, convenient size, clear type, 
and a moderate price. 

_ There has been, up to the‘present time, nothing pub- 

lished in this country that answered all these require- 
ments, and in preparing such a one we have adopted 
the text of Messrs. Clark and Wright, which is pro- 
nounced by competent authority as the best suited to 
the general reader. 

= addition to a full Glossary, we present in this 
edition 


AN INDEX TO THE CHARACTERS IN BACH PLAY, 


and also an 
INDEX TO FAMILIAR PASSAGES, 


which has been prepared expressly for this edition, 
and contained in no other, making this a valuable 
edition for THE TEACHER AND THE CLASS-ROOM. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL, Publisher, 
182 b 744 BROADWAY N.Y. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN 
PUBLICATIONS. 








De Graff's School-Room Guide, $1.50 
The Regents’ Questions, with Keys, 2.00 
Beebe’s First Steps among Figures, 1.00 


Roe’s Work in Number, . . -, 0 

The School-Room Song Budget, . 15 

The School-Room Chorus, : ‘ 35 

Common-School Law, ; ° .50 
Btc., etc. 





Send for Full Catalogue. 





ie Any book post-free on receipt of the price. 





DAVIS, BARDEEN & CO., Pubs., 


182 d SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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NEW TEXT-BOOKS 


JUST READY. 








The Elements of Natural Philosephy. By 
Prof. ELRoY M. AVERY, Principal of the Bast Hig 
School, Cleveland,O. For Schools and Academies. 
We claim that this is the best book published on Nat- 

ural Philosophy for School use. It has 400 illustrations. 

Price for introduction, 90 cents; Sample copy by 

mail, 50 cents. 


The Elemeuts of Rhetoric and Com 
By Prof. D. J. HILL, of the University of 
Penn. 

Teachers of Rhetoric in our Schools and Academies 
will, we think, be gratified to learn that their demand 
for a fresh and practical work on Rhetoric has been 
met by Professor Hill. 

Ist. 17 IS COMPLETE. It conducts the learner 
through every process of composition. 

2d. JIT IS CLEAR AND SIMPLE IN STYLE. 

Price for introduction, S3 cents. Sample copy by 
mail, 50 cents. 


The Elements of Bookkeeping. By Josrru H. 
PALMER, A.M., for twenty years First Tutor of Math- 
ematics in the College of the City of New York. 


A really good Elementary Work on Bookkeeping,—one 
which ns with the most simple every-day transac- 
tions of life, has long been needed. Prof. Palmer has 

repared a book which will meet this + want. Price 
ae introduction, 66 cents; Sample copy, by mail, 
e cts. 


Prof. Olney’s Arithmeties. Enlarged. Send for 
circulars, etc. 


STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS, 


Olney’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics, 
Patterson’s New Spellers. 
Colton’s New Geographies. 
Lossing’s United States Histories. 
Shaw’s English Literature. 
Haven’s Mental and Moral Philosophy. 
Wayland’s Mental and Moral Philosophy. 


ition. 
ewisburg, 





Send for our Complete School Catalogue, or 
Circulars of any special book, 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


182 h 8 MURRAY S8T., NEW YORK. 





Just 


rommea,{ PROGRESSIOMETRE } wenchers. 


A measurer of Puppemenent, for awarding school 
honors, — privileges, etc., for improvement. 
Unlike the ordinary awards for rank attained, which 
incite only a few leading a this method stimulates 
all, and utilizes the “love of apprebation”’ of the aver- 

e scholar. It gives equal chance to every grade of 
ability, and invariably rewards effort. Price 50 cents. 
SOUVENIR PUBLISHING CoO., 9 Bible House, New 

t 
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AND 


JOURNALS of EDUCATION, 





New -England 





OLD PRICE. 


Payable in Advance, ..... 
Payable during the Year, . . . 


$3.00 
3.20 


$2.50. Commencing Sept. Ist, 1878. $2.50. 


NEW PRICE. 


Payable in Advance, ..... 
Payable during the Year, .. . 


$2.50 
3.00 





HORACE MANN, 
EMMA WILLARD, 


The Journal, six months (1 vol), $1.50 
The Journal, 6 mos., with Portrait, 2.25 
The Journal, with the 4 Portraits, 5.00 





For Six New Subscribers and $15.00, a Copy of 


“Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary.” 


The Journal with either of the Four Portraits: 


PQ OO LOUIS AGASSIZ, 


GEO. PEABODY. 


PAYABLE STRICTLY IN ADVANCE. 


The Journal, with rime! | gsi 3.00 
The Journal, with Good es, . . 3.00 
The Journal, with both Magazines, 3.50 


The above must be to one Address. 





For any information concerning the 


THOMAS W. 
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Good Canvassing Agents will 


be paid Liberal Commissions. 





above Publications, address 


BICKNELL, Publisher, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Publishers, 


 D, APPLETON & CO., 
549 and 551 Broadway, New York. 


APPLETON’S READERS. 


By W™. T. Harris, M.A., LL.D., St. Louis, Mo. 
A. J. Rickorr, M.A., Cleveland, Ohio. 
MARK BAILEY, M.A., Yale College. 


These books are now ready, and copies for examina- 
tion will be sent postpaid at the following prices : 
First Reader, - « « Gas 
Second Reader, . ‘ . .20 
Third Reader, : : é .25 
Fourth Reader, ; ‘ . 35 
Or the Four Books for 90 cents. 


M. W. HAZEN, Gen’! Agt. for New-England, 
177 22 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


J. BUTLER, § 0. Pa. 


THE NEW AMERICAN SPELLERS 








These liers are arranged upon an entirely new 
principle, for, besides teaching the correct spelling of 
words in common use, they teach at the same time the 


Correct Pronunciation of such words, and espe- 
cially of those that are not pronounced according to 
their spelling. Another feature of these books is, that 
worls having a relation to one another, of association, 
position, class, or particular subject, are grou in the 
same lesson. ‘This is in accordance with the idea under- 
lying the Object System of Education, and en- 
ables the teacher to make interesting and agreeable the 
hitherto dull work of spelling. 

The Series comprises: Intro. Exch. 
The New American Primary ane, oe i 10 
The New American Pronouncing Speller, 20 = .15 

They will be sent by mail for examination on receipt 

, troductory price. 
a "ul mG. E. WHITTEMORE, N. E. Agent, 
182 b PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


“CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 


624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn., 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Labbertons Historical Series. 
Brooks’ Classics. 
Coppee’s English Literature. 
White's Astronomy. 
Roth’s Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth’s Short Geography and Chart. 
Diehl’s Choice a, Series. 
Walker's Elements o rammar. 
Crooks & Shem’s New Latin-English 
Dictionary. 
Hay’s Every-Day Reasoning. 
*.* For terms and other information, address the 


Publishers. 150 zz 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 


PUBLISH 
‘= ENisteries and Mist’! Readers; 
amen New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 
tel’s French Course; 
Geet and Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 
lixh and Higher Lessons in English; 
Hutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene; 
ieaderson’s Test-W ords in Eng. Orthog., Xc. 


_D. WILLIAMS, Agt. T. T. BAILEY, Agt., 
ater Maniicon St., Chicago.  23Franklin St., Boston. 


~ GOWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
ge NEW EDITIONS FOR 1877-78. 


Reduced Prices. 


Warren's New Geographies. 
Monroe's Readers and Spellers. 
Hagar’s Mathematical Series. 
Greene’s Grammars. 
Greene's Language Series. 
Catalogues free. Liberal terms for introduction, 
and in exc for old Books in use, 
F. C. ROBERTSON, New-England Agent, 
W. H. WHITNEY, 39 Brattle St., BOSTON. 
142 Grand St., N. Y. 


NCIS 8S. BELDEN, Western Agent 
= yy 2% Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 
36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 

PUBLISHERS OF 
Greenleaf's Mathematical Series. 
Gilbert's Introductory Speller. 
Gilbert’s Graded Test Speller. 
Parker's Exercises in Eng. Composition. 
Independent Hand-Book of Mental Arith. 

For information, address the Publishers. 151 zz 


ELDREDGE & BROTHER, 
17 No. 1th St., PHILADELPHIA. 


hristian Ethics. A new Text-book on Moral 
Science. By Rev. D. 8. Gregory, D.D., Professor 
of Mental and Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Wooster, Ohio. Price $1.50. 
roesbeck’s Practical Book-keeping (College 
» Edition). Single and Double Entry. For individ- 
uals and partnerships. As practiced in the best 
business houses. Price $1.80. 181 


Sil ABO ot. 
W. 8. FORTESCUE & CO., puitap is: 
ITTENDEW'S NEW SERIES OF BOOKKEEPING 
5 

, 

GR NDEN’S NEW Printed in F B00 
SINGLE ENTRY EDITION, . . . Retail Price, $ .75 
ELEMENTARY, or School Edition, “ 9 1.25 
THE HIGH-SCHOOL and COLLEGE EDITION, 2.00 


COUNTING-HOUSE and COMMER'’L COL. ED., 3.50 
WARREN’S MANUAL OF ELOCUTION, 50 


Examination copies sent on of two-thirds b 
gdul tar entaloges of olhes Bacontoael Werke, 1 




















HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, NEW YORK, 


PUBLISH 


Harper's Introductory Geography. 
Price for Introduction, . . . #5 cts. 
Price for Exchange, . . . . . 30 cts. 


Harper’s School Geography. 
NEW-ENGLAND EDITION. 
Price for Introduction, . . . 94 cts. 


Price for Exchange, .. . . 60 cts. 


For copies for examination, and supplies for intro- 
duction, address A. C. STOCKIN, 
Agent for New England, 

104 zz 41 Franklin St., BOSTON, Mass. 
HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., 
BOSTON. 

Prof. E. A. Audrewws’ Series of Latin Books. 

Botta’s Haudbook of Literature. 

Warren Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 

Muardoch’s Vocal Culture. 

Pickering’s Elem.of Physical Manipulation. 

A Satchel Guide te none. 

Standard Editiens ef Dickens, Scott, De- 
Quincey, Macaulay, Bacon, and Carlyle. 

Kaight’s American Wiechanical Dictionary. 

Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. 


Parten’s French Parnassus. 
Send for a Catalogue, 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 
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PUBLISH 


Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Gov'm't. 
White's Progressive Art Studies 
Swinton'’s Outlines of History; 
Swinton’s Word Book Series; 
Dana's Geological Story; 

Spencerian Penmanship; 

Swinton’s Geographies; 

Webster's Dictionaries; 

Gray’s Botanies; &c., &c., &c. 


For New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, 
zz 26 32 Cernhill, Bosten. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 
CINCINNATI, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 


The Inductive Series of Arithmetic. — By 
Wm. J. Milne, A.M., Principal State Normal School, 
Geneseo, New York. This series embraces a practical 
course in Arithmetic,in two books. They are on the 
inductive plan, and unite oral and written Arithmetic 
in a practical method of instruction. 

Ridpath’s Histories of the United States 
embraces the following points of superiority: Accuracy 
and brilliancy of the narrative; Clearness and elegance 
of style; Unity of narrative; Objective presentation; 
Illustrations of special excellence; Superior mechan- 
ical execution, and low price. 

Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. — A 
complete course in seven books. The Tablet form, pre- 
senting a solid surface, their size and compactness, 
their practical character, their novel construction, 
careful gradation of exercises, abundance of material, 
and lew price, place them in advance of all other draw- 
ing books. 

«*» Specimen pages and terms mailed to any address, 











MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
. 

SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Hauxley’s Lessonsin Elem. Physiology, $1.50 
Huxtiley & Martin’s Elem. Biology, 2.00 
Roscoe's Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.50 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, 1.25 
SJevon’s El tary nsin Logic, 1.25 
Stewart's Lessons in Elem. Physics, 1.50 
Lockyer’s Elem. Lessonsin Astronomy, 1.75 

Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 


154 zz 22 Bond Street, New York. 








THOS. NELSON & SON, 
42 Bleecker St., NEW YORK. 


A History of English Literature. 
In a series of Biographical Sketches. By W. F. 
Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth........$1.75. 


History of England. 

By W. F. Collier, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth.. $3.50. 
Outlines of General History. 

By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth ........$1.50. 


The Great Events of History, 
From the Beginning of the Christian Era till the 
Present Time. By . F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, 
Cloth . .....0.- $1.25. 


The Royal School Series of Readers. 
Oxford Sunday-School Teachers’ Bibles. 
Send for Catalogues. 158 tf 


L. PRANG & CO., 


Art and Epvucationat PuBLIsHERs, 
286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing 
prepared for public schools by Pror. WALTER SmiTH, 
general supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Publie 
Schools, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass, 


The American Drawing Medels for the use 
as common schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 





Drawing Materials. 


Natural Mistery Series. For schools 
oun: Animals and plants represented in their 
natural colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 





J.B, LIPPINCOTT &CO., Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Invite attention to the following Educational Works 
published by them : 
Cutter’s Series of Physiologies. 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics. 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 
Worcéster’s Dictionaries. 
Atwater’s Elementary Logic. 
Leed's History of the United States, 
Derry’s History of the United States. 
Wickersham's Educational Works. 
Long’s Primary Grammar. 
Schmitz’s German Grammar. 
Walker's Science of Wealth. 


Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 174 


ENCLISH CLASSICS. 


NOW IN PRESS, 


Outlines for the Study of English Classics, 


BY A. F. BLAISDELL. 


This book will contain the articles which have from 
time to time appeared in the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
revised by the author, with an INTRODUCTION ON 
TEACHING ENGLISH LITERATURE, and much 
additional material. Designed as a practical guide for 
Teachers and Students of English Literature. For 
particulars address 

NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 

169 16 Hawley St., BOSTON. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 


Publishers of $5 and 37 Park Pl., New York. 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Payson, D. &.S.’s Tracing and Short Course. 
Bartholomew’s Drawing Series. 
Dinsmore’s Graded Spelling Blanks. 
Greene’s Graded Grammar Blanks. 
Patterson’s Complete Composition Books. 

Catalogues, ete., furnished. Correspondence solicited. 

General New-England Agent, 
155zz A. 8. MANSON, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
PUBLISH NEW YorK. 
Hart’s German Classics for Students. 

(3 vols. ready) $1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.), 75c. to $20 
The Elementary Science Series (30 vols.), $ «75 
The Advanced Science Series (14 vols.), 1.50 
Putnam’s_ World’s Progress. Contin. to’77. 4.50 
Goodwin’s Cyclo. of Biography, (new ed.) 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, 1.25 
Gombert’s French Classics. Per vol., 50 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Esthetics, and Logic. 
Nystrom’s Mechanics and Steam Engineering. 
Sturtevant’s Economics. 

Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, etc. 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ 


(Successors to SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG, & CO.) 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Guyot’s Geographies, 
Guyot’s Wall Maps, 
Sheldon's Readers, 
Felter’s Arithmetics, 
Cooley’s Physics, 
Tenney’s Zoologies, 
and many valuable High-school Text-books. 




















For information and terms of introduction, call upon 


or address 
GILMAN H. TUCKER, 
New-England Agent, 
180 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


GEORGE SHERWOOD. WILLARD WoopaRp. 


GEORGE SHERWOOD & CO., 
130 Adams St., Chicago, III. 


MODEL CHROMO FOUR-BOOK Series 
of Readers, which all Teachers and Parents would 
furnish for their own own children, sent for examin- 
ation, prepaid, . ° . : . $2.00. 

MODEL CONDENSED SERIES of Arith- 
metics: Three Books on the GRUBE SysTeM, sent 





for examination, prepaid, . ° $1.20. 
MODEL ABRITHMETICS: Two Book Series, 
sent prepaid, . ° ° . . $1.00. 


And many other desirable Text-Books. 


te “~ Apply tor Circular. 160 h 


SOWER, POTTS & CO.,.Phila. 
STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS. 
te First Book of tho 





costitation,.. .  . « $ .65 
Sheppard's Text-Book of the 

Constitution, ° , ; F 1.10 

Peterson's Familiar Science, ‘ 1.25 


Pewsmith’s English Grammars, . 40; .56 


For information, address the Publishers. 182a 


GREEK AND LATIN AT SIGHT. 
By Prof. JOHN WILLIAMS WHITE, Ph.D. 
24 pages 12mo. 

Single copies, 15 cents ; 15 copies or over, 10 cents each. 


Address T. W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 
162 . 16 Hawley St., Boston. 








NEY ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 





Prang’s American Chromes. 155 22 


16 HAWLEY STREET, Boston. - 
For circular or information, address F, B. Snow. 





TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & Co, 
758 Broadway, New York, 
PUBLISHERS OF 
The Franklin Series of Readers. 
By George 8. Hillard and L. J. Campbell. 
The Analytical Readers. 
By Richard Edwards and J. Russell Webb. 
MacVicar’s Arithmetics. 
By Malcolm MeVicar. 
Campbell’s Concise History ef the U. 8. 
By L. J. —- 
Seavey’s Goodrich’s Histery of Unit. States. 
By Charles A. Goodrich and W. H. Seavey, 
Bartley’s Improved School Records. 
y J. D. Bartley. 
The Song-Sheaf. (Music.) 
By KE. C. Phelps and L. F. Lewis. 
The Class-Word Speller. 
By Mortimer A. Warren. 


Ellswerth System of Penmanship and Book- 


keeping. By H. W. Ellsworth. 
For full Tit, an rticulars, address the Publishers; 
or WM. WARE & CO., 47 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley St., Boston, Mass., 
PUBLISHERS OF 

Eaton’s Series of Arithmetics. 

Bradbury’s Elementary Algebra. 

Bradbury's Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Bradbury's Trigonometry and Surveying. 

Bradbury's University Geometry. 

Cushing’s Manual Parliament’y Practice. 

Krauss’s German Grammar & First-Book. 

Orcutt’s Teacher’s Manual. 

Meservey’s Bookkeeping. 

Philbrick’s Union Speakers. 

Taylor’s Method of Classical Study. 

Worcester’s Elements of History. 


(@ Descriptive Catalogue and Price-lists sent on 
application. Correspondence solicited. 181 tf 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 

Maury’s Geographies. 

Holmes’ Readers, History, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 
Gildersieeve’s Latin Series. 

Johnston & Browne’s English Literature. 
DeVere’s French Series. (4) 155 zz 


ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
NEW BOOKS. 


Single sample copies for examination with a view to 
first introduction postpaid on receipt of annexed price. 
Price. lists and Descriptive Circulars. on application. 

Harvey’s Graded-School Speller (just pub- 

lished). With a familiar system of Diacrit- 
ical Marks. 12mo, pp. 152. Illustrated. 

Bartholomew's Graded Lessons in Latin 














$0.15 


(just published). 12mo, pp. 150, . ° 65 
Rartholomew's Latin Grammar, ° . 75 
Bartholomew’s Cesar, ° ° ° ° -75 
Bullet’s First Lessons in French, . ° A3 


Duffet’s French Method (Parts 1 and 2), each, .60 
Duffet’s Complete French Method (Pts.1& 2), .95 
Norton’s Elements of Chemistry, ° 


Norton’s Elements of Phusics, . x - &5 
Thalheimer’s General History, é ‘ 1.00 
Thatheimer’s History of England, . . 85 
Kiddie’s How to Teach, . ° ° ° 1.00 
Payne’s School Supervision, ° ° - 1.00 


Harvey’s Readers. Venable’s U. 8. History. 
White's Arithmetics. | Brown’s Physiology. 
Harvey’s Grammars. Andrews’s Constitution U.S. 
Eclectic Geographies. Thalheimer’s Histories. 


Eclectic Penmanship. Schuyler’s Geometry. 
GG” Descriptive Circulars on Application. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI and NEW YORK. 
M.W. TEWKSBURY, N.E. Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts.,New York. 


Plattner’s Manual Blewpipes nalysis, $5.00 
Weisbach’s Manual Theo. Mechanics, 10.00 
Pynchon’s Chemical Physics, . ; 3.00 
Prescott’s Organic Analysis . . 1.75 
Douglass & Prescott’s Quali. Analysis, 3.50 
Eliot & Storer’s Qualitative Analysis, 1.50 
MecCullech’s Mechan’i Theory of Heat, 3.50 


Fall list of Publications sent on application. 154 zz 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 


A NEW SERIES OF ARITHMETICS. 
Just Published, 

The Franklin Written Arithmetic; with Ex- 
amples for Oral Practice. By E. P. Seaver, Master of 
English High School, Boston, and G. A. Walton, 
author of a Series of Arithmetics. 

Also, The Metric System of Weights and 
Measures, by the same authors. This Series will 
be complete in a few months, 
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W. J. WIDDLETON, 
27 Howard Street, New York. 
Repeaters Trench on Words. ey for 
Class-Book. From the latest revised English Edition. 
With an exhanstive Analysis, additional words for 
illustration and questions for examination. By Thos 
dD. Suplée. 12mo, 400 pp. $1.50. 
White's Stadent’s hology. 12mo. $1.25. 
Conningten’s neid of Virgil. 12mo. $2.25. 
The Unabridged ‘‘ Student’s Hallam.» $1.75. 
May’s Constitution of England. 12mo. $1.75 vol. 


R. WORTHINGTON, 
750 Broadway, New York. 


Ten Years of My Life. By the Princess 
Felix Salm-Salm. Cloth, $1.50 

Prince of Wales in India. By J. Drew Gay, 
I, ae » 1.75 


Esq., Sp. Cor. Lond. Daily h. 
ia and ite Kin D y 
D “ Me Bu istory of Rome Ween, ete. Cloth’ 5.00 
yer ° . 
Latham’s Johnson's Dictionary. New ed., 8.0 
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